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RULES AND REGULATIONS 



Pasted at Three Special General Meetings of the Members, held 
at 27, Harley Street, W., on February 7 and April 3, 1876, 
and on January 6, 1879. 



OBJECTS AND CONSTITUTION. 

This Association is called the " Musical Association " and 
is formed for the investigation and discussion of subjects con- 
nected with the Art, Science, and History of Music ; and is 
intended to be similar in its organisation to existing Learned 
Societies. 

It is not intended that the Association shall give concerts, 
or undertake any publications other than those of their own 
Proceedings, or the Papers read at their Meetings. 

MEMBERS. 

The Association shall consist of practical and theoretical 
musicians, as well as those whose researches have been 
directed to the science of acoustics, the history of the art, or 
other kindred subjects. 

Any person desirous of being admitted into the Association 
must be proposed by two members. 

Elections will take place by ballot of the members present 
at any of the ordinary meetings, and one adverse vote in four 
shall exclude. 

No newly elected member shall be entitled to attend the 
meetings until the annual subscription be paid. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

The annual subscription to the Association is one guinea, 
which shall become due on the 1st of November in each year. 

Any member may, upon or at any time after election, 
become a life member of the Association by payment of a 
composition o! £10 10s. in lieu of future annual subscriptions, 
but in addition to any annual subscription previously paid or 
due from such member. Such sums shall from time to time 
be invested in legal security in the names of Trustees, to be 
appointed by the Council. 
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Should members desire t 
they should give notice to 
31st of October. 

MEETINGS. 

An ordinary meeting shall be held on the first Monday in 
every month, from November to June inclusive, at 5 p.m., 
when, after the despatch of ordinary business, Papers will be 
read and discussed. 

An annual general meeting of members only shall be held 
at 4 p.m. on the last Monday in October, to receive and 
deliberate on the Report of the Council, and to elect the 
Council and officers for the ensuing year. 

Special general meetings may be summoned whenever the 
Council may consider it necessary ; and they shall be at all 
times bound to do so on receiving a requisition in writing 
from five members, specifying the nature of the business to be 
transacted. At least one week's notice of such special 
meeting shall be given by circular to every member, and ten 
members present at any general meeting shall constitute 
a quorum. 

Every member shall have the privilege of introducing one 
visitor at the ordinary meetings, on writing the name in a 
book provided for that purpose, or sending a written order. 



COMMUNICATIONS. 

Papers proposed to be read at the meetings may treat of 
any subject connected with the Art, Science, or History of 
Music, Acoustics, and other kindred subjects. 

Papers will be received from or through any member of the 
Association. 

Experiments and performances may be introduced, when 
limited to the illustration of the Paper read. 

All communications read will become thenceforth the pro- 
perty of the Association (unless there shall have been some 
previous arrangements to the contrary), and the Council may 
publish the same in any way and at any time they may think 
proper. 

REPORTS. 

A Report of the Proceedings of the Association, including 
the Papers read or abstracts of the same, and abstracts of the 
Discussions, shall be printed and distributed to the members 
as soon as possible after the end of each session. 

This Report will be arranged and edited by the Honorary 
Secretary, under the direction of the Council. 



COUNCIL AND OFFICERS. 



The management of the affairs of the Association shall be 
vested in a Council, to be elected by ballot at the general 
meeting of the members on the last Monday in October. 

The Council shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, 
and ten ordinary members of the Association. 

The Honorary Secretary of the Association shall be ex officio 
an ordinary member of Council. 

The President, Vice-Presidents, Auditors, and five ordinary 
members of the Council shall retire every year, but shall be 
eligible for re-election. 

At the annual general meeting in Oclcber, the Council shall 
present a balloting list, showing the mimes of the persons 
whom they propose for the offices of President. Vice-Pre- 
sidents, and ordinary members of Council for the ensuing 
year. A copy of this list shall be given to each member 

In voting, each membei may erase any name or names 
from the : viHoting hit. a~d may substitute the name or names 
of any other persun or persons whom he considers eligible for 
i-.ieh :i '^puclive office ; hi:', the number of names on the list, 
after such erasure or substitution, must not exceed the number 
to be elected to the respective offices as above enumerated. 
Those lists which do not accord with these directions shall 
be rejected. 

The Chairman of the meeting shall cause the balloting 
papers to be collected, and after they have been examined by 
himself and two scrutineers, to be appointed by the members, 
he shall report to the meeting the result of such examination, 
and shall then destroy the balloting papers. Auditors shall 
be appointed at the annual general meeting by the members, 
and the statement of accounts shall be sent by the Treasurer 
to the Auditors, and be remitted by them to the Secretary in 
time to enable the Council to judge of the prospects of the 
Association, and to prepare their report in accordance 
therewith. 

The Council and officers shall meet as often as the business 
of the Association may require, and at every meeting three 
members of Council shall constitute a quorum. 



ENACTMENT OR ALTERATION OF RULES 
AND REGULATIONS. 
No rules and regulations can be enacted, altered, or re- 
scinded, except at a special meeting of members summoned 
for the express purpose, the summons stating distinctly and 
fully the matter to be brought under consideration. 
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MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 



ELEVENTH SESSION, 1B84.85. 



REPORT. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Musical Association was 
held at No. 27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, on Monday, 
October 26, 1885; 

Majoh Crawford, in the Chair. 

The following Report of the Council am read by the Hon. Secretary .— 
The Council of the Musical Association, in presenting the 
Eleventh Annual Report to the Members, are glad to record 
the continued usefulness and prosperity of the Association. 

The volume of Proceedings has been printed, and a copy 
sent to every Member. Extra copies can be purchased by 
Members for 2s. each. 

The Council regret to have to record the loss the Associa- 
tion, in common with Musical Society, has sustained by the 
death of Mrs. Frederic Meadows White (Alice Mary 
Smith). 

In accordance with the Rules, five ordinary Members of 
Council retire ; Messrs. Barry, Cummings, Prendergast, 
Prout, and Southgate. These gentlemen are eligible for 
re-election, but Members are reminded of their right to nomi- 
nate other gentlemen to serve on the Council. 
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OCTOBBR JI, l8Sj. 

MR. SOUTHGATE 
In the Chair. 



MUSIC IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

By The Rev. Marmaduke E. Browne. 

It may perhaps interest some members of the Musical 
Association to know In™ fur thu Association's special subject 
of interest is studied and taught in the schools designed for 
the poorest of the population : ami as, owing lo circumstances 
which I shall presently explain, I happen to have it within my 
power to collect certain s [at i si its which it would not he easy 
for any one less intimately connected with a number of 
schools to gather together, 1 believe that, however im- 
perfect my contribution to the treatment of the subject may 
be.it will have such value as belongs to a plain statement 
of facts which admit of no dispute. 

first of all under the control of the Education" Department. 
That department issues the code of regulations as to who may 
teach, what they may teach, what grant will be paid for 
successful results, and so on. 

The majority of the Elementary Schools acknowledged by 
the department as "efficient" are known as Vohmlary 
Schools — i.e., are supported by voluntary contributions, 
in addition to the fee paid by the children. The fee in 
an Elementary School may not (according to the rules 
of the department) exceed rjd. per week. And the total 
grant payable to any school may not exceed the total 
income of the school from all other sources whatever, or a 
sum equal to 17s. 6d. for each unit of average attendance 
(whichever of these two sums be the greater). 

Each Voluntary School has its own Committee of Local 
Managers, and its own Secretary or Correspondent. 

The work of the Voluntary Schools is, however, supple- 
mented by those of the lioard Schools — i.e., schools where 
compulsory levies on the rates take the place of the 
voluntary contributions, and which are managed by Boards 
triennially elected by the ratepayers. 

I have no doubt that at the present moment I am address- 
ing some representatives of the London ratepayer (whom 
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somebody the other day wittily described as an overrated 
person), who have been to-day with mingled feelings 
recording their votes for candidates for a new School Hoard 
for London. Whatever their feelings on (he subject of rates 
may be, I hope I shall be able to show them that, so far as 
the teaching of "music" is concerned, the London School 
i !o;iril, as it has hitherto existed, has taken pains to employ 
efficient teachers and obtain satisfactory results. 

wMchTarn'mattng^^ witrTciear- 
ness. The School Hoard district of London is mapped out into 
eleven divisions— the City, Chelsea, Finsbury, Greenwich, 
I lackuev, Lamhelh Last, Lambeth West, Marylebone, 
South wark, Tower Hamlets, and Westminster. ■ 

For each of these there is a local Correspondent, an officer 
of the Board through whom all business relating lo all schools 
in that division (except the business of getting the children 
out of the streets into the schools) must pass on its way 
cither to the Central Office of the Board, or the Education 
or .Science and Art Departments. It is one of these offices 
which I have the honour to hold, and you will see at once 
what an intimate acquaintance with all persons and things 
connected with all the Board Schools in any division the 
Correspondent must possess. I will merely add that in this 
Marylebone Division, for which I correspond, there are at 
present some twenty-seven Board Schools actually open, 
accommodating 27,200 children, and employing 462 adult 

Thus, if (as I admit) all that I shall lay before you will be 
derived from Study of only a sample of F.lemenlary Schools, 
I think you will admit that the sample is large enough to be 
considered fairly representative. 

However, in order to collect statistics of Voluntary 
Schools in the same district, and Voluntary and Board 
Schools in every part of London, I lately issued to about thirty 
Voluntary Schools in Marylebone, and to over 100 Voluntary 
and Board Schools in the rest of the London district, a form 
requesting information as to the number of children and of 
(e.ichers— the number of teachers holding music certificates, 
either under the Hullah system or the Tonic Sol-fa— the 
number of hours per wa k given to music teaching, and the 
names of any pieces specially commended by Her Majesty's 
fnsnecLor at his last visit. 

The issue of these forms to the Marylebone Board Schools 
has met with prompt and courteous response— every head 
teacher to whom I sent one having taken the trouble to fill 
the form up accurately. But the response from other schools 
has not been so universal as to give me the large additional 
amount of data which I hoped to obtain. Of thirty Voluntary 
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Schools in the Marylebone Division, one alone replied, and 
thai after a letter of enquiry from the clergyman of the 
parish asking my reason for such enquiries ! (.If ahuiil fifty 
Voluntary Schools in oilier parts of London, three only have 
replied as yet, and from fifty Board Schools in the other 
divisions I have received as yet fifteen replies. 

However, the answers on each of these, from whatever 
district of London, agree so exactly with the answers given 
in the Board Schools of Marylebone, that I think we may- 
take it that sufficient information has been supplied to 
warrant us in drawing general deductions as to the state of 
music teaching in the Elementary Schools of London — ami 
my statistics and remarks are confined to London— for 
nothing less than a Parliamentary Blue Book could suoply 
material for including the rest of England. 

I may, however, remark that when I suggested this subject 
for a paper last year I found that it was already in the hands 
of some one else, and so I gave up the notion of treating it : 
otherwise my intention had been to try and gel similar in- 
formation from such excellent School Boards as those at 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Leicester. This I regret having 
been compelled to abandon, owing to the short time I have 
had for preparing this paper. 

I have remarked already that the Code of Regulations 
issued by the Education Department binds all F.ieincntary 
Schools, Board or Voluntary, as to the subjects to be taught, 
and the grants to be earned, I should add that, although 
the managers and teachers of each school draw up their own 
timetable, allotting the hours to be given to each subject each 
week, yet that time tabic must be renewed each year, and 
signed by Her Majesty's Inspector on behalf of the Depart- 
ment. Now, without attempting to give you a summary of 
this Code, which it would. I fear, be beyond my power to 
make lively or interesting, I may simply slate that one of its 
principles is payment by results. The total grant payable 
annually depends on the result of the examinations by Her 
Majesty's Inspector, and is made up of sums payable on 
elementary subjects— Class subjects (or those in which the 
whole class can be examined together}, Specific subjects (in 
which children presented are examined individually), Needle- 
work, and Singing — i.e., as it is tersely put in a recent article 
in the Daily News : " Government offers to all public Ele- 
mentary Schools, conducted on certain lines, grants on con- 
dition that they will teach certain subjects," of which subjects 
"Singing" is one; and the grant offered is 6d. per child 
taught by car, and is. per child taught by note. 

It will be evident at once, therefore, that musical people 
in looking at this subject must be content to expect very little 
of what they understand as " Music." The Code regards it 
B 2 
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as a grant -earning subject — not as a science or an art. It is 
rather an amusing reflection for a musician that the Govern- 
ment Department of Science and Art has no place for music ! 
The teachers have to find room for it in a time table already 
loaded with the necessary "three R's," and the extra 
subjects before alluded to; and, therefore, it is not surprising 
if we find energy mainly concentrated on getting the children 
to sing decently in time and tune, and with a certain amount 
of attention to piano and forte, the number of pieces asked 
for by the Government Inspector, by whatever means can 
attain that result most easily in a limited time. Accordingly, 
in the great majority of schools, the system employed is the 
Tonic Sol-fa — out of forty Board Schools in only two do I find 
the Old notation mentioned ; and there it is taught to some 
children in upper classes as an addition to their previous 
lessons on the Tonic Sol-fa system. I have neither time nor 
wish now to raise the vexed question of the merits of the 
Tonic Sol-fa system ; those who know anything of it will be 
able to judge for themselves how much practical or theo- 
retical knowledge of the rudiments of music can he gathered 
from its exclusive use. So far as I can judge, the Old notation 
appears to find more favour in Voluntary Schools; hut it 
should be remembered that the School Board for London has 
clearly expressed its opinion in favour of the Tonic Sol-fa 
system being used in its schools. 

Another difficulty, besides limited time, which the tea;- her:; 
have to contend with, is that in many schools the children 
are ill-clad and ill-fed, and the result appears in thin voices 
easily fatigued, their voices further damaged for singing 
purposes by the children's habit of shouting loudly to one 
another in the streets, and habitually using in conversation 
the lower register of their voices, often in a coarse and hard 
tone, which is fatal to sweetness of sou;,', except under the 
training of a teacher skilful and experienced enough to in- 
corporate some voice training into his class lessons. 

A third teachers' difficulty lies in the fact that lie, himself, 
and still more tin fortunately she, herself, has to use for 
teaching singing a voice which has to stand the strain of 
class- teaching in all the other subjects for all the rest of the 
five school days of the week — to an audience of musical 
people it is merely necessary to state the fact for it to carry 
its full weight. I should, perhaps, add here, that in speaking 
of teachers throughout this paper I have taken account of 
adult teachers only. I have made no allowance for the pupil 
teachers, because, on account of their age (ranging from 
fourteen to eighteen), they cannot possibly be of any great 
practical use in teaching singing to classes consisting of from 
forty to seventy children on an average. 

And now, having indicated some of the teachers' diffi- 
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culties, it is necessary to touch upon the qualifications of the 
Elementary School Teachers for this special subject. Nearly 
all the best members of this profession have gone through 
the complete course — viz., an apprenticeship :lh pupil trachcr 
for four or five years (the term is now four years), followed 
by two years' training in one of the colleges specially existing 
for that purpose, fn all these colleges music figures as one 
of the subjects to which attention is given, and it is possible 
for all students to obtain while m college cither the Hullah 
certificate or the Intermediate Tonic Sol-fa i which, of course, 
are ei pi ally accessible to teachers who nlilain their cei tiikates 
without going to college if ihey choose to work for them). 

But I am humid to say. from my own knowledge of many 
such teachers, and from the opinions »f many teachers them- 
selves as freely expressed to me, that so far as real musical 
tiaming is concerned, these certificates and the college in- 
struction go for very little. So far as I can gather, only one 
of the colleges, St. Mark's, Chelsea, has any musical 
traditions, or takes any special pride in the subject ; and 1 
could name students from that college who show clearly that 
they have been in excellent hands there ; in other instances 
of conspicuous ahility which have come under my personal 
notice, I am inclined to think the credit is due to the teachers 
themselves and their natural love for the subject, rather than 
to any great assistance gained at the training college. 

1 find, for instance, extremely few who have any knowledge 
of the training of the voice or the management of the breath ; 
any acquaintance with the best old English musical literature 
office, madrigal, and part-song, and vet a hearty apprecia- 
tion of any information on these and rmi.ilar subjects 
whenever obtainable. Many of them have considerable 
practical skill— sufficient, at all events, to enable them to be 
members of church or chapel choirs and choral societies, and 
a small proportion are competent organists. I take the 
replies to my questions from twelve Hoard Schools, selected 
at random from all parts of London outside the Marylebone 
Division. I find that in these twelve schools there are 236 
teachers, of whom eleven are organists, nine of them actually 
holding engagements ; seventy-seven are members of church 
and chapel choirs and choral societies, and five sing pro- 
fessionally. I think that is a fair sample; and whatever 
improvement we may hope for in the work at present ac- 
complished in our schools the above facts seem to me to show 
that, having regard to the means placed within their reach, 
and the time at their disposal, the elementary teachers are 
fairly on the way to become well qualified for teaching music 
to the children ; and show an aptitude for, and an mteicst in, 
music to an extent which will compare favourably with any 
other profession, except, perhaps, the clerical. 
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grow in after life into the feeling of a common brotherhood — 
Liu: strength springing from union— to the power and beauty 
of which Christianity itself is ever pointing; it exe" : — 
healthfully the organs of the lungs and throat, and s 
and it adds an attraction to school life which must n 
undervalued. All that we can do to make school a 
and happy to our poor children ought to be done, so that 
they may be tempted rather than driven to the place where it 
is so necessary for them to spend many hours of their life — 
and the singing lesson is certainly a pleasure to the children. 
You have only to watch the classes while the lesson is going 
on to feel assured of that, and I could name a large school in 
a very poor and dirty neighbourhood (where the fee is only 
id. per week and even that fee has often to be remitted) 
where I found the teacher in the habit of punishing any class 
that misbehaved itself by depriving it of its singing lesson, 
and I was informed that the children had a strong objection 
to this form of punishment. 

1 have already stated that the London School Board has 
supported its teachers in the general use of the Tonic Sol-fa 
system. Its Code of Instruction for teachers, however, 
contains a syllabus of teaching for both notations, and lays 
down the following rule : — " Instruction m singing must be 
graduated according to the syllabus shown in Appendix IV. 
In every school there must be at I oast one responsible lea e her 
holding a certificate for teaching singing by the Tonic Sol-fa 
or by the Old notation, or both. These certificates will be 
issued by the Board on the recommendation of the Singing 
Instructor." 

The Singing Instructor, who has one assistant, is employed 
by the Board to ensure the carrying out of its syllabus on a 
uniform and efficient scale, to assist the teachers to improve 
their qualifications for teaching, and to report to the Board 
on all matters connected with this subject- to organize the 
large gatherings of elementary school children which are held 
on special occasions at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere. 

The syllabus itself is too long for nic to give here, but I 
have a copy with me if anyone present likes to look at it, and 
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I propose to add it as an appendix to this paper when it 
appears in our volume of "Annual Proceedings." I will 
hero only call attention to a few points in tli:it syllabus. It 
will be noted that teachers in infant schools are very 
judiciously cautioned as to "soft and pure tone," "clear 
and distinct utterance of words," " music should be within 
the children's limited range of voice," '• For infants' depart- 
ments action songs are strongly recommended " [this 
bears out what I remarked just now about the music lesson 
couil 'initio physical exercise and drill I. Some of these action 
songs are extremely amusing and very pretty, and I have 
seen some invented by the teacher of the class" herself which 
were cleverly planned and thoroughly enjoyed by the little 
people who performed them. 

For the upper departments (boys and girls) the syllabus 
defines the course for each standard and sums up with the 
following note : •• It is recommended that as a general rule 
the time devoted to each of the two weekly lessons in music 
should be occupied in the following manner: — 

(a) A voice exercise suited to each division ... 3 minutes. 

(b) Teaching time from modulator ... ... 5 „ 

(c) Tcachingtiniefromchartsnnd blackboard 5 „ 

(d) Ear exercises tor tune and time ... ... 3 „ 

(«) Teaching time and tunc from charts ... 6 „ 
if) Practice of school Sialyl from black board 

or books ... ... ... ... ... 8 „ 

from which it is evident that two half-hours per week is the 
amount of time which, in the opinion of the Board, can be 
spared for teaching music. 

Turning, however, to the school answers to my questions 
again, I find that in the Maryleboue Board Schools, taking 
twenty-five out of the twenty seven (for I omitted One and 
another mislaid my form), that amount is exceeded in 
eighteen boys' and mixed departments, in sixteen girls' 
departments, and in nineteen infants' ; and in only one school 
the girls and infants have less than the hour. Three hoys' 
departments and one mixed give two hours or more to this 
subject, two girls' departments give two hours or more, ami 
in ten infants' departments the two hours is reached or ex- 
ceeded — one excellent school giving as much as three and a- 

Not to weary you with figures, I will merely say that the 
returns received from other schools substantially agree with 

On looking over the names of pieces mentioned as having 
been sung in any of these schools, I find Mendelsohn';; 
name oflenesl ; several schools mention his "Skylark." I 
heard this very nicely sung by one girls' school, where the 
teacher, on being shown tliat the tenor and bass parts formed 
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a canon with the treble and alto, had divided her girls into 
two sets of treble and alio, and given the tenor and bass 
share of the canon to one of these. Two schools or more 
mention Mendelssohn's " New year " and " Departure " ; two 
or three Sullivan's O hush thee, my baby " (fancy the effect 
of this given in a girls' school, will) mi tenor or I kiss jiossil >;e !) 
One large boys' school names Shield's " O happy pair," as 
having been sung in three parts. One boys' and one infants'. 
Selections from " Pinafore." One boys' school names Abt's 
" Evening ISclls," in three parts. Twoor three girls' schools 

tmni.se Claribel's "Children's voices," and two boys' 
schools the " See-saw " waltz. 

I think all will agree with me that improvement is wanted 
here — surely to train children to sing the two upper parts of 
a four-part song, and let them sing them week after week, 
and. perhaps altogether, wi:tn.>;it die completed harmonies of 
tenor and bass, is corrupting the child's ear, instead of train- 
ing it ? It seems unkind to " tell tales out of school," but 
the following incident supplies an irresistible temptation. 
On one occasion, while visiting a school, I was aware of 
i-ei'tniu strange yet familiar sounds pan-reding from one of 
the class rooms, so I remarked to the teacher to whom I was 
i-p.-.ikiii;;, " Thai sounds r;i'.ln-r like such and such a thing 
i iiauiin^ a well-known part-song by an eminent composer), 
but your altos are singing all wrong notes." " Oh, no," was 
the answer, " They arc singing what is on the blackboard ; 
but one of the teachers altered the harmonies a little, because 
they sounded so queer ! " Truly, " a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing." 

It is pleasanter to cite some instances of conspicuously 
good work which have come under my own notice. 

In one school, where French is taken as one of the 
" specific subjects " already mentioned, the teacher had 
combined his French and his music, and the hoys presented 
to the inspector a two-part song in French, which I heard 
them sing several times with spirit and expansion — as I am 
speakiae; of music alone, I need not criticise the French 

In the same school I have heard Kttcken's duet "The 
happy hunter " capitally sung. 

I was told in conversation by one of Her Majesty's 
Assistant Inspectors that some of the best school singing in 
this part of London is to he heard at one of the National 
schools in Paddington. I have heard in a church choir hoys 
who had been taught by the master of that school, and before 
1 was at all aware of the name of their teacher, I had been 
greatly struck by the remarkable excellence of training which 
they evidenced. A performance of "The Messiah" took 
place some months ago, in which the soprano and alto parts 
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of the choruses were sung entirely by children taught in that 
school, and I was informed by some who were present that 
the children acquitted themselves admirably. 

But a si ill mi. re remarkable achievement came Under my 
personal notice. There is a school in the neighbourhood of 
Gray's Inn Road and Clerkenwell— not a cultured or aristo- 
cratic region — a school where fees are a difficulty, and hoots 
a ceaseless care— where hoys, girls, and teachers united in 
studying Mendelssohn's " Athalie *' from beginning to end. 
A few teachers from other schools and their friends com- 
pleted the necessary staiF of tenors and basses — the solos 
were sung by the girls' head mistress and two of her friends. 
A friend of the head master accompanied on a grand piano 
lent for the occasion by one of the managers of the school, 
and the head master conducted. The performance was 
listened to. and heartily appreciated, by a crowded audience of 
children, parents, schuol managers, and a few members of 
the Board ; it was remarkable for the crisp and accurate 
attack of the boys and girls — for the generally very true 
intonation, and for the enthusiastic enjoyment which the 
children showed in their achievement. One or two members 
of the Sacred Harmonic and other choral societies who 
were present in the chorus expressed their astonishment at 
the children's proficiency, and at the amount of patience, 
skill, and tact which must have been exercised, not only in 
teaching the children the notes, but in training them to ap- 
preciate and enjoy music which is commonly supposed to 
be beyond the comprehension of "the slums." All this 
work, remember, was gratuitous, quite independent of the 
"grant-earning" of the Code; most of it was done out of 
school hours, and none of it submitted to Her Majesty's 
Inspector. The same school is now hard at work studying 
the " Creation," and the head teacher amused me by 
his description of the difficulty of adapting the Tonic Sol-fa 
method to the children's comprehension in the chorus 
"Despairing, cursing, rage" (the published and correct 
version being beyond them] : he assured me that the words 
appealed powerfully to his inward sentiments. And if work 
like this can be done in the cheerless regions where a penny 
fee is all that can be asked for a week's education, what might 
we not expect among the brighter streets and roads where 
3d., 4d., and 6d. per child is cheerfully and easily paid ? I 
have taken up so much of your tune with facts that I must 
leave the rest to you lor speculation and suggestion, in any 
discussion which luay follow. nun:iy oHeiing. in conclusion, 
some few suggestions as to the line that might be followed 
towards improvement. 

We certainly want more care bestowed on the specific 
musical training of teachers. They want to be taught— and 
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many often would be glad to learn from competent authority 
—the special peculiarities of child voices, what register of 
the volte is best adapted lor school singing, and how to make 
use of that so as to develop and avoid damaging the vocal 
organs themselves. Here is a quotation from Frederic 
Wieck, to which my attention was called by a young teacher 
who has studied '.he v.iljle subject far more deeply than most 
of his profession ; — 

" In what do most of our singing leathers, musical though 
they be, and not without e;ir sympathy and ctdture ,■ . . fail ? 
It is in forming of voice, moulding of tone, which cannot be 
learned from books, but only practically by oral tuition." 

The same teacher has most kindly lent me his own note 
book, in which he has collected hints from many sources, 
together with some original matter, all bearing on this 
subject from a practical elementary teacher's point of view, 
with permission to extract any remarks which seem likely to 
be of use. Here arc some; •• Too often everything is sacri- 
ficed to a knowledge of notation ; voice developed only in 
respect io power." " Chief requisite of succ; :-sful icadmie; 
is individual treatment of voices from the beginning." Quite 
true, but, as I have said, the great majority of teachers at 
present require to be tang!:: how to do this. ConspiciLSiisk' 
absent from that syllabus of instruction from which 1 have 
quoted is any exercise as to breathing or training the 
muscles of the chest, such as the following, which I find in 
my young friend's note book :— " Teacher raises hand while 
pupils take in breath slowly and noiselessly. Pupils hold 
breath while hand remains up, letting out breath gradually 
through the mouth as the teacher lowers his hand. Count 
while breath is retained — practise this carefully and 
thoroughly — do not attempt too much at first." 

Here is a scheme' of music time table from this note hook, 
which, I believe, is original, but which, good as it is, head 
teachers would probably think difficult to accommodate to 
other requirements of the Code : — 

" Suggested Time Table. 
i. Voice studies, 
(a). Art of breathing. 
(6). Emission of long sustained notes. 
(£). Equalization of voice. 
(d). Flexibility. 

" In the morning, fifteen minutes before io a.m., voices 
being then quite fresh. 

" 2. Theory and Solfeggi. 

" Before dismissal in the morning, and for fifteen minutes 
in the beginning of afternoon. 

"4. Songs, &c. 

" Two lessons per week of one hour each." 
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But beyond improved knowledge of the art of voice training, 
the general level of taste and knowledge of musical works 
requires raising among the teachers. One ought not now- 
adays to meet with such errors in taste as the following : — 
I found a chorus being sung by the combined forces of one 
girls' school, to some silly words about robins and the month 
of May, the music of which was the quartet from Martha, 
"In mia fe." Operatic adaptations, incomplete harmonies, 
such as the upper parts of four-part songs and anthems, 
.irrangLNiotils of popular street in el' 'dies to obtrusively inno- 
cent words supposed to be suited for school children— (1 could 
name a school where the classic melody of " Vilikins and his 
Dinah " is being utilised in tins way, should become things 
of the past. This is, I think, gradually happening. 

The Tonic Sol-fa agency have recently published some 
Trios for equal voices for use in schools, w inch are a distinct 
advance on the "Linnet" and "Nightingale" books, on 
which many teachers have largely depended ; hut there is, I 
feel sure, an opening for new two-part or three-part music for 
school use, which composers might liml it worth their while 
to try and fill, tv riling specially with an eve te> the- idiosviieracus 
of children's voices. As I write the words my eye is caught 
by a critique in The Lute for this month, where the writer 
calls attention to " Eight Two-part Songs for Girls' or Boys' 
voices," by H. F. Sharpe, and says: "In writing for 

musicfanly qualities. 13 Mr. Sharpe can write a melody, and, 
what is not necessarily the same thing, a vocal melody. It 
is clear, moreover, that when he uses the term part-songs he 
understands that it signifies a piece of music wherein two or 
more melodies are combined, and not a single melody 
harmonized for voices . . . Hence much of the charm of these 
little pieces ; the parts arc co-ordinate and equal in interest 
as in importance." 

I feel sure that elementary teachers would gladly welcome 
a supply of other works composed on the same lines. 

In conclusion, I would again remind you that the teachers 
are bound to work with an eye to earning the grant, and that 
their work is pronounced upon by a gentleman, the Govern- 
ment Inspector, who, with all other possible virtues under 
the sun, may or may not combine sonic know ledge of and 
taste for music. Drawing in schools is judged by the experts 
of the Science and Art Department. Needlework by a lady 
specially appointed for the purpose at the Education Depart- 
ment. Drill, when there is a competition, is judged by a 
military officer ; hut the verdict on singing is practically left 
to chance. Her Majesty's Inspector might possibly be 
unable, without assistance, to distinguish "God save the 
Queen " from the Dead March in " Saul," so far as I can 



choice of school songs by their knowledge of 
:ies of this or that inspector, on whose verdict 
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:o the Time names or to 11 laa " on one tone the Exercises in the 
in the Chans. 

id Time— To Sol-fa the same correctly in tuoe and time, also 
:s of equal difficulty written on the blackboard. 

tune must listen till they cao sing propcrlyf 
STANDARD II. 

Tune— To Sol-fa from the Teacher's pointing on the Modulator the tones 
of the Soh chord in any order with the chord of Doh and Fah, and Lah, in 
stepwise succession, also to Sol-fa from the Teacher's dictation in different 
keys short phrases of equal difficulty. 

To tell by ear, Doh, Me, Ki>h, Tc, or Ray, when sung to figures or 
" laa." after hearingthe Key-tDne and chord. 

Time — To sing correctly to the Time names or " laa," in slow and quick 
time, the Time forms on Chart No. 5, 

Exercises from 15 to 26 on the Charts, also to read the Sol-fa notes uf these 
Exercises in Time. 

Tune and Time— To sing in correct tune and time Eiercises 15 to 16 
on the Charts, also lest eie^lse* "f c(|iial diniculiy, iviUtcn on the black- 
board Care must be taken that the Chart Bxercnei arc not learnt by (rir, 
so that the pupils may be able to sing any part of them without necessarily 
beginning the exercise. 

To sing to words, with good quality of tone and expression, unison songs 

To answer questions on Notation as far as Exercise 26 on the Charts. 
STANDARD III. 

To sing from memory to the Teacher's beating, Exercise 3700*6 Charts, 
in the Keys C, D, and E, as a voice exercise. 

To Sol-fa from the point on the Modulator, the chord of Fah with those 
of Doh and Soh, and volontaries including such Intervals as ate to be found 
in the Third Step on the Chans, also fe and ta in i,tcjiwi>c jim^i-i-ssiEm, 
used thus— s fe s, d 1 ta I. Also, from the Teacher's dictatioo, short passages 

W To ten by ear the S D l-fa 'name of any tone of the Scale when sung to 

fig Tirae— To sing rarreciiyihe Time tMi^n'cha^Nos. 8 and 10. 

Tune and Time— To sing first in correct time and then in correct time 
and tune any exercise in the Third Step on the Charts, also written or 
printed sight-tcM cHL-rciscs uf i;<[u:lI :ii (Ti:- i.l ty I:: lime and tune. 

To sing the Standard Scale, and to pitch, with the help of a tuning fork, 
any exercise in Third Step. 

To sing in two parts, first separately, then together, the two-part exer- 

To sing to words, with good quality of tone and expression, easy School 
"Theory — To answer questions on Notation as far as Exercise 43. 
STANDARD IV. 

^ Tune— To Sol-fa from the pointing on^the^Modula tar, voluntaries con- 
P To fell by car the Sol-fa names of any tiibee tones of the scale when 
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set.'" "he C ha™. 0 " l ° ne l ° 
iso 1Q sing at sight a inmcn it printed Exercise, including 
od quality of tone, eitpri 
;r questions on Notation as far as Eiercise 60. 
STANDARDS V. and VI. 



To Sol-fa from the pointing on the Modulator, voluntaries with easy 

To write the Sol-fa notes of short phrases of music when sung to figures 
or to " laa," alter hearing the tones of a Doh chord. 

Time— To sing 011 one lone to " laa," in correct time, from hooks at first 
sight, the music Of any ordinary School Song. 

Tune and Time— To sing correctly Exercises 66 to 72 on the Charts. 

To practise mngs in hiiih the major and minor modes chiefly from books; 
these seines to h ive transition n th bridge- notes. 

To Sol-fa ordinary School songs ai sight, and afterwards sing them to 



GRADE II. 

To answer questions on the Relative Duration of Notes and Rests, as far 
as the Crotchet, on Sheet 3. 

To sing from the Tcudnrr's pointing on the Staff (Sheet 3) the different 
intervals given in Exercises r to 45 in the " Manual," page 43. 

To sing in correct tune and time Exercises 1 to 61 in Lhe " Manual," 
page 41. 

GRADE III. 
To answer questions on Time, from Sheeis 3 and 4. 

To sing ftom Tcaulicr's po u'.iii!; :>:: S:n:cts 5 .irid 6 the Major Scales with 
Sharps. See directions on the Sheets. 
To sing in correct tune and time Exercises 62 to 92 in the " Manual," 
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GRADE IV. 
To answer questions on Notation as far as Sheet g. 

To sing from the Teacher'- p : i n > L : : ■ ; on Sheet 7S the M.ijor Scales with 
Flats. See directions on the Sheet!. 

To sing in correct tune and lime Exercises oj to 126 in the " Manual," 
page 72. 

GRADE V. 

To answer questions on the Minor Mode. See " Manual," page ji and 

P To sing from the Teacher's pointing on Sheets 9 to 13 the Minor Scales. 
See directions on these Sheets. 

To sing incorrect tune and time Exercii.es 127 10 162 in the " Manual," 



To sing from the Teacher's pointing on Sheets 14 and 15 the Chromltic 
Scales. See direction on the Sheets. 

To sing in correct tune and time Exercises 1O3 to lfi; in the "Manual," 
page ro2 

To answer questions on Modulation. See "Manual," Chapter VI., 

To sing in correct tune and time Exercises 166 to 168 in the " Manual," 
page 105. 



DISCUSSION. 
The Chairman. — Ladies and Gentlemen, I am certain that 
you will all cordially join in thanking Mr. Browne for his 
admirable paper. Tin: in formation bearing on the matter 
which lie has <b)ig< luly gathered limn di-teienl quarlers fur 
our use and instruction is as valuable as arc his personal 
observations and comments on the li-m-him; of music in 
Elementary Schools. The subject is one of great interest to 
us musicians, and it has a considerable importance in its 
bearing on the future of the Art in this country. The raw 
material which is now being treated at our public schools 
will eventually form the staple of the coming men and women 
of this country. The number that pass through these 
schools is so large, that the aggregate of pupils attending 
other schools is but a trifle in comparison. As in the future 
it seems likely that the relative proportions of those receiving 
free and paid education will become still more marked, it is 
evident that if music is to be still wider doused and plac< J. 
on a healthy basis, there must be sound and systematic 
teaching of the subject in these public schools. That this is 
hardly the case now, is apparent from Mr. Browne's paper. 
The whole matter is one of vital importance, and many 
suggestive points present themselves for discussion. I am 
glad to see here to-tlav some of our members who, bv reason 
of their experience, can speak with authority on the various 
phases of the question. Time passes, and so, if you please, 
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I will propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Browne for his paper, 
and then call on some of the experts present to favour us 
with their remarks. 

The vote of thanks was put and carried. 
Dr. Stain eh. — All must agree that Mr. Browne's paper 
was full of interest, and, on the whole, I think that the state 
of things it describes is most encouraging. If Mr. Browne 
had visited the training colleges he Would have formed a 
higher opinion of the results of the students' work in music 
lis exhibited iiv thi: choral class sinking, in many colleges, 
whether consisting of male or female students, cantatas and 
classical works of considerable difficulty are admirably 
performed. But when Mr. Browne asks that the student's 
should be turned out cultured musicians, practically and 
theoretically, ho is asking more than can be possibly ex- 
pected. Music is only one amongst a large number of 
subjects which the students have to learn during their two 
years' residence, and it must bo remembered that a consider- 
able n mill iei of I lie vi mug people enter the college in absolute 
ignorance of music, and often deficient in ear. In fact, all 
degrees of musical skill are found amongst them, varying 
from the most rudimentary efforts up to the highest vocal and 
instrumental proficiency. The proportion of those backward 
in music when iliev enter college is, however, I am glad to say, 
rapidly diminishing, and during my three years of office as 
Dr. Hullah's successor I have noticed a marked improvement 
in the practical musicianship of the students, I think it would 
be very hard to enforce a high standard of examination, 
considering the youth of the students, and the musical 
disadvantages under which many of them have laboured, I 
quite agree with Mr. Browne in regretting that a better type 
of music could not be found for Element. ov Schools; but 
composers of good music for children are much needed, and I 
hope that some of those talented musicians who are listening 
to this discussion will turn their attention to this branch of the 
subject. Nothing appealed easiei than to compose a pretty 
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would have been (speaking from memory) about ^"20,000 a 
year ; it was, therefore, like many other excellent schemes, 
shelved. One great improvement in musical inspection of 
schools has, however, been effected, by insisting that all 
Assistant Inspectors should be thoroughly capable of ex- 
amining in music. Any Inspector, therefore, who felt 
himself deficient in this branch, could utilise the services of 
his Assistant. The new musical code has received very loyal 
and hearty support from all Her Majesty's Inspectors, and 
there could be no doubt that a most important stimulus had 
lately been given to music as a valuable branch of the 
elementary education of this country. 

Mr. W. G. McNaught. — I came to-day to learn how the 
matter of music in Elementary Schools appeared from the 
outside, rather than to give any account of the situation. 
But as Mr. Browne in his valuable paper has dealt chiefly 
with the schools of Marylebone, and the musical syllabus of 
the London School Hoard, it may be interesting to members 
of the Association to know how the work of musical 
education is proceeding in the country generally. In passing, 
I should like to say that Mr. Browne's remark that the Board 
Schools supplement Voluntary Schools, is hardly true of 
London at least, inasmuch as the Board last year educated 
about 350,000 children, and the Denominational or " Volun- 
tary" Schools about 210,000. This fact is worth notice, 
because the Board Schools throughout the country are 
leading the way in the matter of musical education. Dr. 
Stainer has spoken of the state of music in the training 
colleges, where about 3,500 students are being trained under 

sidering the source of supply of students, the colleges aie 
doing all that can be fairly expected. In addition to the 
individual performances of students we are frequently treated 
to excellent performances of difficult choral music, such as 
would try the capacity of a good choral society. That the 
students should be taught to teach singing I have over and 
over again pleaded, and I, of course, thoroughly agree with 
Mr. Browne on this point. Then as to the matter of voice 
training, I may remind Mr. Browne that the syllabus for the 
colleges has recently required the students to study " the 
compass and registers of the various voices of men, women 
and children ; their training with reference to productions 
and intonation." Without a doubt the whole of our work 
in colleges and schools is capable of improvement. But, as 
it is only during the last few years that the schools have been 
stimulated to seriously deal with the subject of music, I 
think our progress is mosi satisfactory. You cannot with a 
wave of the hand immediately influence an army of 70,000 
teachers, commanding 3,500,000 children. Considering how 
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low music stood in our schools only ten years ago, we may 
be proud of the fact that last year 1,504,675 children gained 
a grant for the Examination in Singing by Note. And to 
earn this grant they had to sing at sight a short tune, to 
monotone at sight a time exercise, to tell the names of notes 
sung, and lo sing, sweetly, prepared school songs. The 
problem beforn us is how to gel the leathers who presented 
2,000,000 children for ear singing only to reform their ways 
and teach their pupils to sing by note. For my part I am 
not disposed lo recommend the disendowment of ear singing, 
unless it is quite clear that note singing is nearly universally 
practicable. At present I think it would be impolitic and 
unjust to make note singing obligatory. It is better to coax 
the school teachers than to irritate them. When we enquire 
what class of schools adopt note singing, it is easy to 
observe that the large town schools completely outstrip the 
small country village Voluntary Schools. The results of this 
rear's examinations show that 60 per cent, of the children ::i 
Board Schools and only 29 per cent, of the children 
in Voluntary Schools passed in note singing. And, compar- 
ing the numbers of schools instead of children, we find that — 
Taught Taught Percentage 

Church or National} J*«"- h y" OK - 
Society Schools j 12,122 25 

Board Schools ... 3,882 3,439 46 

Again, comparing the average attendance of the schools 
where note singing is taught with the attendance in schools 
where car singing is taught, we find that— 

8,437 taught by note 152 

26,836 taught by ear 70 

Now, it is hardly necessary to say that I do not mean that 
the Church or National Society's Schools are backward 
because they are church schools ; they are backward because 
they are so small and isolated, and arc unable to offer 
salaries that attract the all-round teacher. Obviously in 
a school of fifty children the difference of grant of 6d. for 
enr singing and rs. for note singing is not likely to operate as 
a moving force. Whereas, in a town Board School, with from 
1,000 to 2,000 children in attendance, and a staff of twenty 
teachers, the difference of the grant is important, and it is 
easy to stipulate that some of the teachers must be good 
teachers of singing. Recognising the difficulties of small 
schools, the department has eased the requirements of the 
Code in their interest, and we hope soon lo be able to speak 
of more progress. Is it to be assumed that school teachers 
can be trusted to teach singing, or should it be taught by 
specialists? We have all along believed that it is much 
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belter for the children and all concerned that the school 
teacher should teach the singing, and we believe our results 
have justified this confidence. Assuming that ability to sing 
by note is evidence of musical capacity, members may be 
interested to know how this capacity is spread over the 
kingdom. So far as our returns are a guide, I am sorry to 
say that the counties of Oxford, Cambridge, Hereford, and 
Cornwall are about the worst. In not one of these counties 
are more than 15 percent, taught by note. But in the London 
district 75 per cent, learn by note, in Lancashire 45 per cent., 
in Warwickshire 4G per cent., in Yorkshire 40 per cent. In 
conclusion, let me say that, so far as the elementary musical 
education of (lie children in our schools is concerned, we 
are accomplishing more than any other nation in the world. 

Mr. J. S. Cuhwen. — I am glad to find in Mr. Iirowne's 
paper so careful and judicial a review of the position of 
singing in the London Board Schools. I am glad too that 
the committee have thought the subject one worthy to engage 
the attention of the Association. It is far removed from 
the historical and sesthetic enquiries in which they are 
generally engaged. But they must remember the solidarity 
of the nation ; by raising the musical taste of the common 
people they were raising the taste of the country. The 
children of the Elementary Schools would, in a few years, 
supply audiences for concerts, so that by training them in 
music Ihcv were cultivating a soil which might nourish the 
higher forms of art. Two of Mr. Browne's points were 
spi :(•];■ li v import a nl — voice I raining and the disarrangement of 
harmonies. I myself am constantly calling attention to them. 
As a rule, shouting and singing by ear go together; the 
introduction of systematic training m music usually leads to 
a softened use of the voice. I think one conclusion to be 
drawn from Mr. Browne's paper and from the discussion is 
that school music is improving; the time for jeremiads 
is past, but that for jubilation has not arrived. The 
country and village schools drag a long way behind the 
town schools. Country- children hear so little music, while 
the ear and rhythmical faculty arc stimulated in towns by 
the street music, bands, and endless concerts. I have made 
it my business, as president of the Tonic Sol-fa College, to see 
how music is faring in the elementary schools of nearly 
all the European countries. I have studied the subject at 
Paris, Munich, Vienna, Zurich, Cologne, Turin, and Milan. 
My conclusion is, that while in each place I found soiuethi :ig 
to admire, I was on the whole well satisfied with the work 
being done in Britain. Certainly British and Irish children, 
as regards voice and ear, are by no means bad material to 
work upon ; better indeed than those of several of the 
countries I have visited. 
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Mr. W. Archer Smith (Christ Church Schools, South- 
ward). — Although I am not a member of the Association, I 
Efhril! in.' glad to be permitted a few remarks. Mr. McN aught, 
in the course of his observations, stated that it was not the 
Board Schools that required to be educated in music, but the 
Voluntary Schools. I Ik'k to say that music had been taught 
in Voluntary Schools km if before; Board Schools were thought 
of, and was taught at the present time, both practically and 
theoretically. Whereas, in Board Schools, the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation was generally used, in Voluntary Schools music 
»;is taught according to the Old notation. In many country 
parishes the schoolmaster was not only the trainer of the 
church choir, hut often acted as organist where the services 
of more skilled musicians could not well be obtained. I 
may draw the attention of the meeting to the fact that 
the smallness of the music grant was no inducement to 
managers and teachers in Voluntary Schools to undertake the 
work as laid down in the music schedule ; and I may further 
point out that it would be advantageous if some scheme could 
be drawn up in connection with the Royal School of Music, 
whereby elementary teachers could receive instruction in the 
art of teaching music, and that if music could be taught and 
results paid for, as is the case with drawing, under the 
Science and Art Department, a greater stimulus would he 
given to the teaching of vocal music in Elementary Schools, 
and to the advancement of music throughout the country. 

Mr. Mark Pole (one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools).— I am indebted to chance for the pleasure (if listen- 
ing to Mr. Browne's interesting paper, and can add nothing 
to the very instructive figures just quoted. In my district, a 
porlion of the West Riding of Yorkshire, there existed a 
popular taste for music, which did not require the help of 
inspectors and grants to keep singing in schools from neglect. 
It stood almost alone among the subjects of instruction, in 
being a work of pleasure both to teachers and scholars. 
In about three-quarters of the schools singing was taught by 
note, songs in parts were generally presented, and the train- 
ing of the voices was often very well attended to. Speaking 
of my own district, I should say the musical attainments of 
the teachers, as weh as their capacity to teach singing, com- 
pare very favourably with their other professional quahli- 

afthTs'to the difficulty which undoubtedly existed 3 of easily 
obtaining a sufficient variety of music, especially part-music, 
suitable for school sinning. Any composition which (he 
members of the Association would provide them with would, 
I am sure, be thankfully welcomed by teachers, and ought 
to prove remunerative to the composers. 

Mr. Barry. — I am glad to learn that teaching by note, 
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according to the Code, amounts to more than I had been led 
to understand that it does. Still, I cannot help thinking 
that, though Iciidnn}; Hnying bv car may W all very well for 
very young children as a means of cxerrisinn iheir voices and 
nii'miiiv, just ;is we teach very voimy chili Ire a to recite hymns 
and nursery rhymes long before they have learnt to read, 
in the case of elder children, if singing be taught at all, 

The Chairman. — I think the meeting would be glad to 
heat from Dr. Stainer his opinion as to whether it would be 
advisable to discourage singing by ear, and insist that the 
Government grant should only be allocated for results 
obtained by proper tuition, Admitting that many difrivtii! i< s 
exist, from what Mr. Browne has told us to-day it is evident 
that with method and industry they can, to a great extent, be 
overcome. If music, like the other subjects taught to the 
children, is to have any part in their future life, and be a real 
source of enjoyment to them, it is certain that they must carry 
away from school with them some knowledge of notation, the 
alphabet of the art. Lacking this, it must seem to the 
musician, and to the practical man of the world, that the 
time spent in picking up songs by ear is almost time lost, and 
the grant accorded a waste of money, so far as musical 
education is concerned. It appears to me impossible that 
this assembly can countenance such an arrangement as this. 

Dr. Stainer. — I am not prepared to advise that singing by 
car should not count in receiving a share of the Government 
grant. The conditions under which the various schools exist 
differ considerably, and in some cases school teachers labour 
under very considerable difficulty, with respect to giving 
systematic instruction in music. Singing by ear, like jihiyin" 
by ear, is not bad in itself. How often do we have to lament 
that a performer who can play or sing well is utterly lost 
without the notes before him. I frequently regret to find 
persons playing with their eyes glued on to the music before 
them, unable, as it were., to think lor llicnisr.lves for a single 
bar. Depend upon it, from those who know their music by 
heart, we get finer and more artistic performances than is 
the case with those whose memory has not been cultivated, 
and arc unable to go on without the notes before them. 
With regard to the music employed, though much of value 
has been written, there is still a want. It is difficult to write 
an original chant, still more difficult, I think, to compose 
good and suitable two-part songs. 

The Chaucmak. — Before inviting Mr. Browne to reply to 
the speeches which his excellent paper has evoked, I would 
say that the discussion has brought before us much valuable 
information on this interesting subject. According to the 
testimony of Dr. Stainer and Mr. McNaught, there is a 
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marked improvement in the musical attainments of those 
who leave our training schools. This advance in knowledge 
and practice will re-act on the Hoard and ether eli'ini-ntary 
free schools in which the students will eventually teach, and 
so we may expect a higher standard to lie reached than that 
which obtains now. It seems to me that the weak point 
of the present system consists in allowing the teachers to 
teach in just what way they like. Surely, there ought to he 
wime well studied anil authorised modi: of tuition, together 
with properly selected books for uniform use all over the 
kingdom, rather than that teachers should do just what is 
right in the sight of their own eyes, with such poor and 
grotesque results, the account of which has amused us this 
afternoon. In the old time, when Hidlah's Manual was 
recommended for us by the Education Committee of the 
Privy Council, a certain definite system was followed, but 
now it appears that teachers are left to themselves by the 
various authorities who control the schools, and, consequently, 

the reverse — nl any rate, there is no unifurmit v in the method 
pursued. With regard to the music used, it is to be hoped 
that the remarks which have fallen here this afternoon will 
bear future fruit, and that composers will endeavour to 
supply a vacancy, which various speakers have concurred in 
n ^retting. May I throw out as a suggestion, that considering 
( 1 1 rj very limited time at disposal for instruction, the irregular 
attendance of the children, and the rough voices we generally 
find :iic lower clasics poi.scF^s, :i: >t it is a mistake to attempt 
singing in three or four parts. If good two-part songs could 
be written, both parts equally melodious, and the children 
taught to sin:; these in alternation, provided that this could 
he done unhesitatingly, it is certain that they would have 
gained a sure knowledge of music, which would be of distinct 
value for test purposes, and prove a useful foundation for 
future progress. 
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THE ORCHESTRAS OF BACH AND HANDEL. 

By Ebenezer Phout, B.A. 

Some years ago 1 had the honour of reading before this 
Association a paper on the growth of the modern orchestra 
during the past century. In that paper I expressly excluded 
Bach and Handel from the scope of my remarks, because, 
both in its composition and in the manner in which it was em- 
ployed, the orchestra in their day liit'fi.i widely from that 
of the present time. Your council have now asked me to 
talk about the orchestras of Bach and Handel— I presume, as 
a kind of supplement to my previous paper ; and I have had 
great pleasure in acceding to their request, not onlv because 
the subject is itself full of interest, but because it is one upon 
wheh considerable misconception prevails. It is very often 
ttle variety of orchestral effect 
:t opposite is the case ; it will, 
indeed, be quite impossible, within the limits assigned to me, 
to do more than touch, so to speak, on the edge of the subject, 
on which it would be perfectly easy, without needless repe- 
titions, to write a small volume. I must therefore ask your 
indulgence for the necessarily superficial character of this 
paper; were [ :lol addressing an audience of musicians I 
should also feel it needful to apologise for its technical nature. 

The title of this paper obviously bears a double meaning, 
referring either to cum:K:sit:i>i: :>f the onhes:rri. that is, to 
(he nature, number. and proportion of the instruments used, 
or to tin? method in wlni:: they w:c employed. Both these 
aspects of the subject are so Hoselv connected that they 
must of necessity he ileal t with together. It is otherwise 
with the two composers. It would he difficult lo find two 
modern musicians who differ so widely in their treatment ol 
the orchestra as do Bach and Handel ; and no one who has 
even a rudimentary knowledge ol the subject could possibly 
mistake a page of one master's work for that of the other. 
It will therefore be most convenient to speak first of Bach 
and afterwards of Handel. 

It may, in commencing, be well to explain briefly, for the 
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sake of such of our audience as have not studied the subject, 
wherein lies the great difference between the ancient orches- 
tra of a century and a half ago and that of Beethoven, 
Brahms, or Wagner. It is not so much a difference in the 
instruments now employed ; for, will] the solitary exception 
of the clarinet, all the instruments used in a Bei^huvun 
Symphony were known to, and written for by Handel and 
Bach. As a matter of fact, the older masters had more 
variety at their disposal than we have now ; for many instru- 
ments which they used are now obsolete. But the balance 
of tone with them was quite different from that to which we 
are accustomed. The wind instrument parts were frequently 
doubled, and sometimes even played by several to each part, 
as we shall see when we come to talk of Handel. But the 
art of orchestral colouring, as we understand it, that is, the 
modification of the rjuaiitv of torn: by the employment of the 
wind instruments, was still in its infancy, though we find both 
Bach and Handel experimenting in this direction. But the 
most striking difference between the ancient and the modern 
style is to be found in the importance given by the old 
masters (<> the harpsichord or organ, which formed, so to 
speak, the foundation of the whole orchestra, in the same way 
iis the strings do now. In the old scores we continually nx-ct 
with movements in which the harmony is only indicated by 
a figured bass, and in which the conductor, who sat at the 
harpsichord or organ, had to fill up what was wanting. This 
custom went entirely out of use at the close of the last 
century; probably the latest example of it is in the solo 
"Pallid' ombre," in the third act of Mozart's early opera 
" Mitridatc "—the only instance, by the way, to be found in 
the entire collection of Mozart's works. 

The first point that will strike the student who examines 
Bach's scores will probably be the extraordinary variety of 
instruments employed. Among the strings, besides the 
violins, violas, violoncellos, and double-basses in modern use, 
we find a violino piccolo, the strings of which were tuned a 
minor third higher than those of the ordinary violin, the 
viola d'amore, the viola da gamba, the violoncello piccolo, 
and the lute. The wind instruments met with are the old 
iluit -a-liec, that is to say, a flute played with a mouthpiece 
at the end, like a flageolet, the flauto traverso (our modern 
flute), the piccolo, the ordinary oboe, the ohoe d'amore— an 
oboe in A, a minor third lower in pitch than the ordinary 
instrument — the oboe da caccia, called also the taille — an alto 
oboe corresponding in pitch to the modern cor anglais — the 
bassoon, the cornetto — a wooden instrument, played with a 
mouthpiece like atrumpet, and the treble of the now obsolete 
serpent— two, sometimes three horns, trumpets, sometimes as 
many as four, trombones, soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, and 
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kettle drums. It need hardly be added that these instru- 
ments are not all used at the same time; but the mere 
enumeration shows that Bach's scores are at least not want- 
ing in variety of colour. 

Another remarkable feature in Bach's orchestral music — 
and I am speaking not merely of his instrumental works, but 
of his sacred and secular music with orchestral accompani- 
ment — is its extremely polyphonic character. It is com- 
paratively seldom that we find one instrument doubled by 
another, excepting in a capclla movements, in which the 
accompaniments are in unison with the voices. More 
frequently there are as many real parts as there are staves 
in the score ; and it is no uncommon thing to find an entire 
piece written in eight, ten, or even more parts throughout. 
These parts, too, are mostly all of equal importance; for 
instance, in the great Mass in B minor, the two choruses 
"Qui tollis" and '• Crucifixus " are both scored for ten real 
parts — four voices, four strings, and two flutes. In ordinary 
performances, even where the flute parts are doubled, it is 
nearly impossible to make them as distinctly heard as was 
evidrnliy the composer's intention. In order to understand 
the manner in which Bach wrote, it is needful to know 
something of the numerical strength of his chorus and 
orchestra. Fortunately documentary evidence exists upon 
this point in a memorial addressed 'by Bach on August 23, 
1730, to the Town Council at Leipzig, which is a report as 
to the requirements of church music. In this remarkable 
paper he says that each choir should consist of at least three 
trebles, three altos, three tenors, and three basses, though, he 
adds parenthetically, '• N.B.— How much better it would be 
if there were four to each part!" This number appears, 
however, to have been an unattainable luxury. Against this 
choir of twelve voices Bach requires an orchestra of at least 
twenty instruments — two first and two second violins— or 
even three — two violas, two violoncellos, one double-bass, 
two flutes, two or three oboes, one or two bassoons, three 
trumpets and drums, besides the organ, which, as we shall 
presently see, was almost continuously used in Bach's church 

will at once see that our modern performances of Bach's 
works with a large chorus and a comparatively small orchestra 
cannot reproduce the composer's effects at all accurately; for 
the voices must be far too powerful. But what I particularly 
wish to call your attention to is the proportion of strings to 
wind in the orchestra. With only two, or at the most three 
strings to each part, the solos for the wind would stand out 
with unusual prominence, especially as they would not be 
overpowered by a large chorus. To get Bach's balance of 
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tone we ought to have as many flutes and as many oboes in 
the orchestra as we have first violins. As a matter of fact, 
we never get anything like this proportion. It maybe urged 
that Bach had to do what he could with the materials at his 
disposal ; but to this it may be replied that in the document 
I am now speaking of Bach is writing not merely of what he 
has, but of what is necessary ; and he says expressly that at 
least twelve singers and twenty instrumentalists are required 
for the efficient performance of church music. But even his 
list is incomplete, for he makes no mention of the horns, 
cornetto, and three trombones, which we find him very 
frequently using in the church cantatas. 

I have gone into this matter in some little detail, because 
it bears directly, not only on the adequate rendering of Bach's 
music, but on the important question of the balance of voices 
and instruments in musical performances generally. The 
lin'gi'! choral societies to which we are accustomed in this 
country, admirably adapted as they are for the performance 
of such music as Handel's, in which the chief importance 
is in the voice parts, have created a false standard in the 
minds of the musical public. Nowadays unless the voices 
overpower everything else, one is continually hearing com- 
plaints that the band is too strong. As a matter of fact, the 
chorus is a great deal oftener too strong, and many important 
orchestral effects are consequently entirely lost in performance. 

voice parts; but if any conductor ventured to perform one 
o[ the church cantatas with [he balance of tone d.:si;;]ied by 
the composer, it is easy to imagine what an outcry would be 
raised as lo tin: band being too loud I 

I said just now that in his church music Bach uses the 
organ almost continuously. The proof of this is to he found 
in Uic sry:ara;c ligurcd -b;-,ss ; " coin; nuo ") parts for the organ, 
in liach's own handwriting, which are frequently figured from 
the first bar to the last. The composer often copied out all the 
separate instrumental parts of his music ; and it is unreason- 
able to suppose that if the organ was to be silent, he should 
have taken the wholly unnecessary trouble of not only 
writh;;: out, but figuring the bass, instead of indicating so 
many bars' rests, as in the other parts. Further, as the 
organs in Bach's time were a tone higher in pitch than the 
orchestra, we find in many cantatas among the separate 
parts a continuo part, transposed a tone lower, and also 
figured throughout. No reasonable man can suppose that 
Haeh would have given himself so much additional work if 
the organ were not to be played. 

In examining Bach's scores one is struck, as I have already 
said, by the wonderful variety of his instrumentation. It is 
in the great scries of church cantatas, of which one hundred 
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and fifty are already published in the Bach's Society's 
edition, that this is chiefly to be noticed. Sometimes only a 
very modest orchestra is employed, as in the first setting of 
" Nun koram' des Heiden Heiland," which is accompanied 
only by two violins, two violas, basses, doubled by one 
bassoon, and organ; or the cantata " Ich armor Mensch, 
ich SOndenknecht," beautifully scored for one flute, one 
oboe d'amore, two violins. Ihiws and organ. Other cantatas 
are more fully scored. Thus in " Wie schbn leuchtet der 
Morgenstern we find, besides the strings and organ, two 

ing chorus of the cantata " Liehslcr Goit, wann word' ich stcr- 
ben?" there is a lovely accompaniment for one flute, two 
oboi d'amore, violins and viola pizzicato throughout, with an 
arpeftgio accompaniment, bassos and organ, while the soprano 
chorus singing the choral is doubled in unison by a horn. In 
the more jubilant cantatas a very full orchestra is used. 
Thus, in " Preise, Jerusalem, den Horrn," there are parts for 
two flutes, three oboes, four trumpets, and drums, besides 
strings and organ, and this is no isolated instance. In 
choruses written in [he a caf't-lhi style, with the orchestra in 
unison with the voices, Itach frequently doubles his chorus 
parts not only with strings and oboes, but with tiomhoues 
and cornetto, as in the cantatas » Ach, Gott, von Himmel 
steh darein" ami " Gottlob, nun geht das Jahr zu Ende," 
in which last we find in the chorus " Nun lob,' mein' Seel', 
den llcrren " tin: soprano doubled by iust violins, tust oboo, 
and cornetto, the alto by second violins, second oboe, and 
first trombone, the tenor by violas, tenor oboe (taille), and 
second trombone, and the bass by the basses, third trombone, 
and the organ pedals. Besides this, the organ played all the 
voice parts. This, be it remembered, for a chorus of three 
voices to a part I 

A special feature of Bach's scoring, which has not yet 
been mentioned, is his employment of the orchestra in 
groups. We know from the "Syntagma musicum " of 
Michael Prartonus. published early in the 17th century, that 
this was the old method of instrumenting, and that while 
more than one group of instruments was often employed, it 
was frequently the case that only one section of the orchestra 
was used for accompanying a movement. In the works of 
Bach we find many truces of this old method, which, it may 
be remarked in passine;, was revived by Wagner, in his 
'■ Riiie; des Xihelune/eu," in which many passages are to be 
found accompanied by only one kind of tone colour. An 
example from Bach that will be familiar to most of you is 
the Pastoral Symphony opening the second part of the 
"Christmas Oratorio," in which the strings, flutes, and 
organ arc used antiphonally with a group of two oboi d'amore 
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and two oboi di caccia. One of the most interesting ex- 
amples, however, is the; cantata "Gott ist mein Konig," one 
of the earliest of the scries, which was written at Miihlbau- 
sen, in 1708. Here we find the orchestra divided into four 
groups, the first consisting of three trumpets and drums, the 
second of two flutes and violoncello, the third of two oboes 
and bassoon, and the fourth of violins, violas, double-bass, 
ami organ. These group, are used sometimes alternately, 
sometimes in combination, with brilliant effect. More often 
three groups are employed, as in the cantata "Christen, 
ul/et diesen T.iy," when- there is one group of strings and 
organ, a second of three oboes and bassoon, and a third of 
four trumpets and drums. Very frequently a song is ac- 
companied only by one group, or a part of one. In the 
cantata " O Ewigkeit, du Donnerwort," the bass air "Gott 
isL j;,:n:c.M " is acoeirnpunicd only ],y three oboes and con- 
tinuo. The air " Au irdische Schatze " in the cantata " Ach, 
wie fliichtig, ach, wie nichtig," has the same score. In the 
cantata " Da/.u ist orsdiemen der Sohn Gottes " is a song 
with two oboes, two horns, and continuo ; while in the can- 
tata " Schauet doth end sehet " a still more curious combi- 
nation is found. The alto air " Doch Jesus will" is, in 
reality, a quartet, with one vocal and three instrumental 
parts, the score bcim; for two flutes and two oboi di caccia, 
the latter playing the lowest part of the harmony in unison. 
It is only in the rare cases in which the voice is thus treated, 
and of which another example may be Seen in the air " Aus 
I.iehe will mein Ileilaiid' sic] ben "in the " Passion accord- 
ing to Matthew," thai the organ is silent. In all oilier cases 
liaeh uses it continuously. The bass air " Quoniam tu solus " 
in the great Mass in B minor, with its accompaniment for 
one horn and two bassoons with continuo (the only example, 
by the way, of two bassoon parts that I have found in the 
whole of Bath's win ks), will be familiar to. most of you. In 
the cantata " Herr Gott, dich loben alle wir," is a song ac- 
companied by three trumpets, drums, and continuo ; and in 
the musical drama " Der zufriedengestcllte Aeolus " we find 

harpsichord. Very frequently, also, an air is accompanied by 
a soio instrument — violin, violoncello, flute, oboe, or trumpet, 
and continuo only. In such cases the harmonies are filled 
up on the organ ; and it is known that it was Bach's 
custom to use for this purpose only one eight-foot stop, a 
" Siillgedacht." 

A very important feature of Bach's sacred music, as you 
arc doubtless all aware, is bis employment of the choral. 
The larger number of his Church Cantatas conclude with 
a choral sung in full four-part harmony, and accompanied by 
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the orchestra in unison. Here I would note in passing that 
the plan of treating the chorals as unaccompanied four-part 
songs is absolutely opposed to Bach's method, and therefore 
deserves only condemnation. The composer also frequently 
commences a cantata with a chorus in which some choral is 
treated as a canto fermo in one voice, and accompanied with 
a florid counterpoint for the other voices and instruments. 
The point of interest in the orchestration of these chorals is 
the care which Bach takes to bring out the melody with 
sufficient prominence. In the plain four-part chorals just 
spoken of there is "no difficulty, because the melody is 
invariably in tin: upper part, and is not obscured by any 
orchestral accompaniment. Yet even here we frequently find 
the choral in the soprano doubled by a horn or trumpet. 
But in the more developed choruses, where the canto fermo 
may be in any voice, and especially where there are any 
parts above it, Bach is very fond of reinforcing the choral by 
some powerful instrument. Thus in the cantatas " Liebster 
Gott wann werd' ich sterben," and " Ach wie tiiichtig." a horn 
plays the choral in unison with the soprano. In " VVo soil ich 
fliehen hin," and " O Ewigkeit, du Donnerwort," the soprano 
is doubled by a chromatic trumpet ; and in " Ich freue mich 
in dir " by the cornetto. In the cantatas 11 Ach Gott, wie man- 
ches Herzeleid," and " Ach Herr, mich armen Sunder," the 
choral is sung by the bass voices, and don Mud bv a trombone. 
At other times a choral is played by the orchestra alone, fre- 
quently with very striking effect. For example, in the cantata 
" Wachet.betet," there isa recitative, the words of which speak 
of the last great day, and the voice is accompanied by the 
trumpet giving out the theme of the choral " Es ist gewisslicii 
an der Zeit," so well known in this country as Luther's hymn 
" Great God, what do I see and hear ? " Again, in the open- 
ing chorus of the cantata " Du sollst Gott dcinen Herrn 
lieben " (" Thou shaltlove the Lord thy God," &c.) while the 
voice parts arc singing a fugue the trumpet above peals out the 
choral " Dies' sind die heil'gcn zehn Gebot " (" These are the 
holy ten commands") with evident reference to the words " On 
these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets." 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance, from a musical point 
of view, is found in the cantata '• Es ist nichts Gesundes in 
meinem Leibe," in which, while the voices sing a closely 
developed fugue with quite independent accompaniments for 
the three upper string parts, making in all seven-part harmony, 
a groupof wind instruments — three flutes-a-bec, one cornetto, 
and three trombones, enter with the choral. 

"Ach, Herr, mich armcn Sunder 
Straf nicht in deinem Zorn." 
Here a quite new four-part harmony is superposed on the 
already tangled web of sound, and these eleven real parts are 
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carried on together in the must wonderful manner. The 
esthetic effect of this movement is no less striking than the 
technical. The chorus, it will be noticed, are singing the 
words of the Psalmist "There is no soundness in my flesh 
because of Thine anger," and the well known choral 
introduced would be familiar to all German congregations 
t appropriated to the metrical version of the opening 
" O Lord, rebuke me not in Thy wrath." 
ill of touches of this kind ; but I can only 
i connection with their orchestral aspect, 
now that a choral is frequently given out 
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a trumpet with pisl 
ment as that used in Path's lime. Still it is something to be 
grateful for to get the right quality of tone for these upper 
notes, and wo mi^hl ceiudnly not to complain if the player 
uses different means to obtain them. Besides the natural 
trumpet Bach also uses an instrument that he calls " tromba 
<!u tirLirsi , " literally, "trumpet to draw out." This is obviously 
a trumpet with a slide, not, however, like the modern slide 
trumpets, as it possesses a complete chromatic scale, and 
is usually written as a non- transposing instrument. It is 
probable that, as suggested in the preface to the first volume 
of the Bach Society's edition, this is the same instrument 
which I inch elsewhere rails " Disr.ant-Posaune " — the soprano 
trombone. The horn is similarly treated. In some of the 
cantatas we meet with a " Corno da tirarsi," some kind of 
chromatic horn with a slide; and in many places the high 
notes demanded from the player are quite as difficult as those 
in the trumpet parts. In the cantata '* Erforsche mich, Gott," 
the high C— the sixteenth harmonic— is written for the horn 
in A. 

I must pass over many points of interest that I had noted, 
or I shall far exceed the time allowed for this paper, and 
conclude this section of my subject with a few words on 
what may he termed the curiosities of Bach's orchestration. 
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We often find him trying experiments in instrumentation, 
mostly for reasons connected with the text he was setting. 
In the cantata" Gleich wie der Kegen und Schnee," there are 
no violin parts, but the score is laid nut for two ilutcs-a-bec, 
four violas, bassoon, basses, and organ, the flutes doubling 
the first and second violas in the octave. In Gottea Zeit 
ist die allerbeste Zcit," where a sombre tint is n qniii d. the 
orchestra consists of two flutes, two viole di gamha. basses, 
and organ. Similarly in the Funeral Ode for Christiana 
Eberhardine. Queen of Poland, besides the ordinary strings 
we find parts tor two flutes, two oboi d'amore, two viola da 
garaba, and two lutes. In "Schlage, doch, gewunschte 
St undo " the score consists of strings and t wu hells, sounding 
the tonic and dominant of the key. In the cantata " Herr 
Christ, der ein'ge Gottes Sohn " will be seen a very curious 
combination. The upper part of the harmony , which is very 
florid, is played by a piccolo flute, doubled in the octave below 

organ, while the alto voices of the chorus, to which the 
choral is given, are doubled by a horn anil trombone. In 
the cantata " Gott ist meine Zuversicht " will be seen in one 
movement two oboes used for the purpose of accompanying 
with broken chords — quite an anticipation of a modern use 
of wind instruments. 

It is comparatively seldom that we find any attempt at 
what may be called picturesque effects in Bach's scores, such, 
for instance, as the Pastoral Symphony in the " Christmas 
Oratorio " ; but I have noted one or two that deserve mention. 
The opening chorus of the cantata " Bleib* bei uns" ("Abide 
with us for it is evening ") is evidently intended by the quiet 
flow of the oboe parts, and the gentle iteration of violins 
and viola, to depict the repose of evening. Another example 
is more curious. It is in the cantata 11 Siehe, ich will viele 
Fischer aussenden," the words of which, taken from the 
prophet Jeremiah, seem singularly chosen for musical 
purposes. The text runs " Behold, I will send for many 
fishers, saith the Lord, and they shall fish them ; and after 
will I send for many hunters and they shall hunt them from 
every mountain, and from every hill, and out of the holes of 
the rocks." The first movement of this piece, which is a 
bass solo, has an agitated accompaniment for strings and 
oboes, evidently intended to depict the motion of the sea ; 
but at the words " and after I will send for many hunters " 
the horns are introduced, and play a prominent part in the 
music till the end of the piece. 

I cannot pass away from Bach without mentioning one 
more fact that will probably be new to most of you. One 
piece of his exists accompanied only bv wind insirmiifriils. 
This is a chorus, "O Jesu Christ, mein Lebens Licht," which 
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is scored for Lituus i, 2, cornctto, and three trombones. 
It is not known exactly what instrument is intended by 
" Lituus," the Latin name for a curved trumpet; but it is 
evident from the way in which the music is written that it 
was some form of brass instrument, since it possessed only 
the natural scale of harmonic tones. The music was probably 
designed for performance in the open air, and the effect of 
the solemn harmonies by the wind instruments under such 
c i rr.u m stances must have been most impressive. 

In coming now to the subject of Handel's orchestra, I 
must ask your indulgence for largely repeating myself. 
Last year I contributed to the Musical Times a series of 
articles on Handel's orchestration, in which I went into the 
subject in far greater detail than will he possible now. I 
cannot invent new facts; I shall therefore be obliged to 
repeat in a condensed form much of what I said then. My 
consolation is that many of you will probably not have 
seen the articles ; those who have will, I trust, excuse the 
repetition. 

I said in commencing this paper that it would be difficult 
to find two composers whose scoring was more dissimilar 
than that of Bach and Handel. The great difference to be 
noticed in their instrumentation arises partly from the 
character of the music itself, and partly from the conditions 
miller which ti'.i-y worked. Bach wrote for his own limited 
circle, and it may be added, largely for the satisfaction of his 
own ar:istic impulse. Handel, no less a great artist than 
Bach, was much more a man of the world, and it is not too 
much to say, always had his public before his eyes. He was 
as skilful in polyphonic writing as his great contemporary. ; 
but he worked on a different plan. With him a composition 
in many real parts was the exception ; with Bach it may 
almost be said to be the rule. Hence from its greater 
sinipln ,ty and directness of expression the music of Handel 
will always appeal to a mixed audience far more forcibly 
than that of Hach, though among musicians, it is probable 
thai the- lat'.iT would 1»' the greater favourite. Besides this, 
while Bach, as we have alreadyseen, wrote for a small chorus 
and orchestra, of thirty to forty performers at most, Handel, 
especially in his oratorios, had a large force at his disposal. 
We have no documentary evidence, as in the Case of Bach, 
as to the strength of Handel's orchestra; but we have 
contemporary testimony as to the fact that it was exceedingly 
powerful ; and there is a tradition, for which I am unable to 
give the authority, that he had twelve first and twelve second 
violins. Another important difference in the scoring of the 
two composers is found in the fact that whereas, with very 
rare exceptions, Bach uses the organ continuously for the 
accompaniment of his songs, Handel, as we shall see 
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presently, mostly employed the harpsichord instead, and 
reserves his organ for effects of a different kind. There is 
yet one more point to be noticed. In reading a Bach 
score we seem to be transported into another world of 
orchestration ; we only exceptionally meet with anything 
like a modern effect. With Handel, on the other hand, we 
are constantly meeting with combinations foreshadowing those 
now in use; there are, indeed, very few effects of the 
orchestration of the present day of which the germs at least 
may not be found in some one or other of Handel's works. 

The instruments to be found in Handel's scores are 
different in many points from those employed by Bach. 
Handel does not use the violino piccolo nor the violoncello 
piccolo ; he also avails himself much more sparingly of the 
viola da gamba, which we only find in two works, the Italian 
oratorio " La Resurrezione " and the opera " Giulio Cesare." 
On the other hand, we find the harp and the archiliuto and 
teorba, two varieties of the lute which Bach never uses at all 
— unless it should be in some work not yet published, which 
is hardly likely. The wind instruments met with in Handel 
are nearly the same as in Bach ; only the former does not use 
either the oboe d'amore or the oboe di caccia. The cornetto 
which Bach frequently employs to reinforce the soprano part 
of the chorus is only found once in the whole of Handel's 
works. In the opera " Tamerlano," the song " Par che mi 
nasca " is accompanied by strings and two cornetti, which 
have solo passages in the opening symphony. As we meet 
with the instrument nowhere else in Handel, it seems likely 
that he tried the effect, and was not satisfied. Similarly in 
his " Riccardo Primo " we find him experimenting with the 
" Chalameaux " — the predecessor of the clarinet. This in- 
strument, too, is only to be met with once in Handel's works. 
The fltite-a-bec is rare ; the composer usually prefers the 
modern " FJauto Traverso." Horns and trumpets are much 
less freely employed by Handel than by Bach ; sometimes in 
a whole opera or oratorio they will only be met with in one 
number ; and, it should be added, that though the parts for 
both instruments are written higher than is usual with modern 
composers, the passages are far less trying and difficult than 
with Bach. 

An important and interesting point in Handel's orchestra- 
tion is, that we have the direct and positive evidence of his 

The latter, it is needless to add, were not employed in the 
operas; but the harpsichords were used both in operas and 
oratorios. In the latter its function was to supply the harmony 
in the songs accompanied only by the figured bass, and to fill it 
up where it is only incompletely given by other instruments. 
There is a very common impression that the organ was used for 
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this purpose ; but the edition of " Saul," published by the 
German Handel Society, which contains the composer's exact 
indications as to the employment of the organ in every number, 
proves beyond a doubt that this was not the case, though in 
the oratorios we find, exceptionally and for special effects, 
the harpsichord replaced by the organ, as in the air " Tears 
such as tender fathers shed," in " Deborah," in which, by the 
way, organi in the plural, is expressly indicated. A very 
interesting proof of the correctness of my assertion as to the 
non-employment of the organ for filling up the accompani- 
ments is found in the same oratorio. The song " fn the 
battle fame pursuing," is one of the few in Handel with an 
i ohbHgato. In the score the organ part is written on 
iuo strives above the voice, and the lowest line is marked 
Cembalo e Tutti Bassi — the harpsichord and all the 
basses. In all the passages accompanied cither by the bass 
only or by bass and violins there are rests in the organ part, 
though the instrument is actually being used in the move- 
ment. Similarly, in "O fatal day," in "Saul," the organ 
accompanies the chorus ; but as soon as David begins his 
solo, accompanied by a figured bass, setiza organo is ex- 
pressly marked. It is impossible in the face of the evidence, 
which might be multiplied to almost any extent, to maintain, 
as some do, that the organ ought to be used to accompany 
Handel's songs. 

In using his strings for accompaniment Handel sometimes 
adopts the ordinary arrangement — two violins, violas, and 
basses; at others he has only a three-part accompaniment, 
the violas being either omitted or the violins being divided 
three parts, of which the first and second play in unison, 
while the third plays with the violas. Sometimes, for a special 
effect, a different arrangement is made. In the duet "Si, ti 
lascio," in " Tesco," the violins all play in unison, and the 
violas are divided into firsts and seconds, the evident inten- 
tion of the composer being that the middle parts of the har- 
mony should be less prominent than the upper. Solo 
passages for the violin, so common in Bach, are rare in 
Handel ; on the other hand, a violoncello obbligato forms an 
important feature in several of his songs — -for instance, •' But 
O, sad virgin," in " II Pensieroso," and " What passion 
cannot music raise and quell," in " Dryden's Ode." 

In his treatment of the wind instruments Handel differs 
radically from Bach. The only ones he employs with 
frequency are oboes and bassoons. Of these he had at least 
four each in his orchestra. This is proved as regards the 
operas by the air " Quella fiamma," in " Arminio," in which, 
besides an oboe solo, the first and seem id ripii'uo oboes double 
the violins. In the overture to " Deborah " again, we find 
passages in the oboe parts marked soli and tutti. In the same 
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score we see parts for "bassoons ripieni " in the plural ; while 
in the song " Con rauco mormorio," in " Rodelinda," and in 
" Behold a ghastly band," in Alexander's Feast," there are 
actual parts for three bassoons. 

Excepting in the numerous passages in which oboes and 
bassoons are contrasted with the strings, they seldom have 
independent parts. The oboes mostly doubled the vinlins, 
and the bassoons the basses. The latter are generally im- 
plied though seldom marked in the score ; the proof being 
the numerous cases in which, in the middle of a movement, 
sensa Fagotti may be seen on the bass line, though only 
Tutti Bassi, or simply Basil— rarely if ever Bam e Fagotti— 
has been indir;i!cd at the beginning of the number. 

The comparatively infrequent use of the flutes by Handel 
is rather striking. In many scores they are not to be found 
at all. When they are met with it is mostly as solo instru- 
ments, as in the airs " Through the land," in " Athalia," with 
its important passages for two flutes in thirds, '• Tears such 
as tender fathers shed," in "Deborah," and in the Dead 
March in " Saul." The old flute-a-bec is occasionally found 
in the operas ; for instance, in " Tamerlano," where the duet 
" Vivo in te" has parts marked Traversa e Flanto I, Traversa 
e Flauto 2. which can only mean that each part is played by 
one flfite-a-bec and one modern flute in unison. Sometimes 
the violins are doubled by the flutes in the octave above, as 
in the air " O come, let us worship," in the Chandos Anthem 
" O come, let us sing unto the Lord." 

The horns and trumpets are used chiefly as melodic in- 
struments, very seldom in the modern way, for filling up the 
harmony or reinforcing the rhythm; though the horns arc 
occasionally employed thus, as, for example, in " There the 
brisk sparkling nectar drain," in the "Choice of Hercules,"' 
where we find long sustained notes for horns pianissimo in 
the middle of the harmony. The pianissimo of the trumpets 
is extremely rare ; I can only recall one instance — the close 
of the chorus " Behold the listening sun obeys," in "Joshua." 
The drums arc mostly used with the trumpets in the luttis, 
though occasionally Handel employs them for dramatic 
effect, as in the storm-chorus " Avert these omens," in 
" Semele," in " But the waters," in " Israel," and in the 
storm- symphony at the commencement of " Kiccardo." 

It is a curious and inrxplii'i'Hr thr:;;, ilial in the whole; of 
Handel's works, trombones are only to be met with in " Saul,' 1 
" Israel in Egypt," and the Dead March in " Samson." In 
" Saul " and in " Israel," the latter especially, they are used 
most admirably, and it is difficult to believe that the com- 
poser, who was continually trying to increase the resources 
of the orchestra, should have discarded instruments of which 
he had so amply proved the effectiveness. I cannot help 
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thinking that he did employ them in other oratorios ; because, 
both in "Saul" and " Israel" the parts are not in their 
proper places in the score, but are written on separate sheets 
at tne end. Is it not probable that there were similar trom- 
bone parts to other works, and that, being on loose sheets, 
only these two are preserved ? 

Handel uses a single wind instrument, obbligato, less fre- 
quently than Bach in the accompaniment of his solos, but 
fine examples arc to be met with in his scores. We find 
effective flute solos in " Softest sounds " (" Athalia "), " In 
gentle murmurs" (" Jeuhtha "), and "O ruddier than the 
cherry" (" Acis and Galatea"), which last, by the way, is 
generally burlesqued, by being played on a piccolo. As 
examples of a lovely oboe obbligato may be named "In 
Jehovah's awful sight," in "Deborah, 1 ' and "Guardian 
angels," in "Time and Truth." The bassoons are more 
rarely used in this manner, but fine examples may be seen in 
the duet " To thee, thou glorious son of worth," in " Theo- 
dora," where the obbligato is played by two bassoons in 
unison throughout, and in the short Te Deum in A, in which 
the song "When thou tookest upon Thee" has an impor- 
tant accompaniment for solo flute and bassoon, and " We 
betievi; that Thou shalt come to be our judge," a no less im- 
portant obbligato for oboe and bassoon. We see a solo horn 
in " Va tacito e nascosto," in '• Giulio Ccsare," and " Mirth, 
admit me of thy crew," in " L' Allegro " ; while a trumpet 
obbligato is found not only in such familiar pieces as " The 
trumpet shall sound'' ("Messiah"), and "Let the bright 
Seraphim" ("Samson"), but in "Thou art the King of 
Glory," in the Dettingen Te Deum, " Since the race of time 
begun," in '■ Joseph," and " To God, our strength, sing loud 
and clear," in the " Occasional Oratorio." 

Though the strings and harpsichord formed, so to speak, 
the staple of Handel's accompaniments, it must not be sup- 
posed that he did not sometimes score much more fully. In 
the duet 11 Fuordi pcriglio," in " Floridante," we find strings, 
two flutes, two oboes, and two bassoons, the wind pans being, 
in places, written in a very modern fashion. The air " Happy 
Beauty," in " Time and Truth," has oboes, bassoons, and 
horns; while "Wise men flattering," in "Judas Macca- 
beus," contains parts for (lutes, oboes, bassoons, and horns, 
all obbligali. Plenty of other examples could be given ; but 
those already cited will be quite sufficient to establish my 
point. The fact is that Handel worked on an altogether 
ili;Ti:n-:il system to that now in vogue, and, with him, special 
elTects for the wind were reserved for extraordinary occasions, 
instead of being lavished on every number of his score. 

I said just now that Handel anticipated nearly every 
modern effect of instrumentation. I have already trespassed 
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on your time to such an extent that I must not fully prove 
my words ; for this would take too long ; but I will give a few 
examples, which i could easily treble if necessary. The 
characteristic effect of all the strings, pizzicato, will be seen 
in the air "Tune your harps," in "Esther," in which, 
curiously enough, the harp is not employed, though it is found 
in the air " Praise the Lord with cheerful noise," in the same 
oratorio. The sordini of violins and viola, combined with 
the pinicato of the basses, is used most effectively in the song 
" Here, amidst these shady woods," in " Alexander Balus." 
Holding notes for wind against detached chords for strings 
may be found, among other places, in the chorus " For Zion 
hi mentation make," in "Judas Maccabeus." For the 
variously contrasted groups of the orchestra, I may point to 
the opening of the Dettingen Te Deum, and for full har- 
mony for brass alone, to the battle symphony in the third 
part of "Saul." Meyerbeer has received much praise for 
his ingenuity in writing a trio for voice and two flutes, in 
" L'Etoile du Nord ; " but Handel had done the same thing 
a century and a half before in " Almira." Berlioz, in his 
** Traitc dTnstrumentation," speaks of Meyerbeer getting a 
"cold, cadaverous tone" from his orchestra, to depict the 
appearance of the ghosts in the Resurrection of the Nuns 
(■■ Robert le Diable," Act 3). He was evidently quite unaware 
that Handel had used precisely the same orchestral effect in 
" Saul," where the witch of Endor calls up the ghost of 
Samuel, f could continueon this topic at almost any length ; 
but f think I have said enough to justify my assertion as to 
the anticipation by Handel of modern orchestral effects. 

A few words should be said as to some of the curiosities 
to be found in Handel's scores, though this, again, is a point 
on which I cannot do more than touch. In only one of 
Handel's works do we find four independent horn parts. 
These are to be seen in " Guilio Cesare," the opening chorus 
of which opera has two horns in A and two in D, with full 
chords for the four — quite an anticipation of the nincUirn 
manner of enriching the harmony. In the same work we 
find a rare instance of a double orchestra ; besides the usual 
orchestra in front of the stage, consisting of the strings, oboes, 
and harpsichord, there is a large band on the stage, composed 
of one oboe, two violins, viola, violoncello, bassoons, harp, 
viola da gamba, and teorba, all the parts being ot'b!;:;a'i. 
Another instance of an orchestra on the stage is found in 
" Ariodante." Here the chorus "Ogn'uno acclami" is accom- 
panied by strings and trumpets in the orchestra, and oboes 
and bassoons on the stage. In the song " Pud ben nascer," 
in " Giustino," there are five flutes in tlie score; the first and 
second flutes arc both doubled, besides which there is a bass 
flute playing with the violas, and going down to tenor F. 
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In the chorus "There let the pealing organ blow," in 
•• L'Allegro," Handel employs the contra fagot to, apparently 
for (he only time, and priiha! iiy .is ;m experiment. 

One of the most remarkably scored songs in all ILuidci's. 
works is "Hark, hark! he strikes the golden lyre," in 
" Alexander Balus." Here the accompanvi::g orchestra is 
mostly divided into three: groups, the first consisting of two 
flutes and organ solo (a combination to which Handel was 
very partial*, the second of two violins and viola, and the 
third of harp and mandolin in unison accompanied by two 
violoncellos and double- basses, all pizzicato. The com- 
binations and contrasts of tone in this song are as striking as 
they are novel. Not less remarkable is the symphony at the 
beeinuing of " Brea:he soli, ye gaits," in " Esther." Here a 
group of (wo flutes, two oboes, two bassoons, vielnnorlli >s, 
double-basses, and organ is answered by another c.i insis!ir:g 
of five violins, viol. is. harpsichord, teorba, and harp. In two 
choruses of " Solomon " also we meet with an elaborate 
di visiiin of tin si ring parts. In " From the cast " and " Draw 
the tear," the rij--k.no strings have separate parts from the 
principals, gii ing hanitonv in eight and nine parts for strings 
alone. The song "Will the sun forget to streak?" in 
•' Solomon," contains a very curious accompaniment, an 
::n[K!rLam obbiigabi part being marked for a solo oboe and all 
the flutes in unison. 

1 had noted many other points to which I should have 
liked to draw your attention, but my paper has already 
extended to such a length that I must hasten to a close. I 
will therefore only mention one more remarkable combination. 
In the Italian oratorio " La Resurrezione," one of Handel's 
earliest works, we see a song, "Per me gia di morire," in 
which, besides the ordinary strings ami harpsichord, there 
are three solo parts, one for a violin, a second for a viola da 
gnmba, and a third marked for tutli fiaitti e un nine snn/u, 
all the flutes and a muted oboe. Here the combinations 
are quite as interesting and curious as in many of the other 
pieces of which I have spoken. As a matter of fact, I fandel's 
genius for the invention of orchestral effect is only second to 
his grandeur of conception and his wealth of melody. 

Iniii'i'iairly connected uiih the orchestration of Bach and 
Handel is the vexed question of additional accompaniments. 
Into this most unci cii'.ing snjjji.c; it is impossible to enter 
now ; but I think you will easily see that some kind of 
addition to, or modification of, the scores of both composers 
becomes a necessity, first because of their both using instru- 
ments not now to be found in our orchestras, and secondly 
and chiefly, because both left so much to be filled up on the 
harpsichord or organ. The one fundamental principle to be 
observed in writing such accompaniments is that they must 
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conform as closely as possible both to the spirit and to the 
letter of the original. 

It has been seen that Handel's instrumentation foreshadows 
the modern style far more than that of Bach. It Is never- 
theless difficult to point to any modern composer whose 
orchestration maybe said to follow the lines of Handel's. 
On the other hand, mucli of Warner's scoring seems to show 
the direct influence of the style of Bach, not only in the 
combining instruments of one tone-colour, which has been 
already referred to, but in the individual importance of each 
separate part. Many passages might be found in " Die 
Meistersinger," "Tristan imd Isolde," or " Parsifal " which 
are quite as polyphonic as those to be met with in Bach. I 
do not pretend to decide whether or not this be merely a 
coincidence ; hut the [act remains, ami w.iy curious it is. 

in concluding tius pri]vr, which has i-Mindcd far beyond 
the limits I had intended, I must apologise for its length, and 
for its very incomplete character. Only those among you 
who happen to have made a special study of the scores of 
Bach and Handel, can have any idea how much there was 
to be said ; and I feel sure that those who know most about 
the subject will be the most ready to make allowances for 
my shortcomings in dealing with it. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman.— I am sure, ladies and gentlemen, we have 
all been delighted with the paper which has just been read. 
It has perfectly amazed me, the amount of information which 
has been compressed into the limits of time at Mr. Prout's 
disposal. I see so many gentlemen around me who are 
thoroughly competent to discuss the paper, that I shall not 
interpolate any remarks of my own, but I trust that Sir 
George Macfarren, whom I see present, will favour us by 
commencing the discussion. 

Sir George Macfarren.— Mr. Chairman, t came to-day 
somewhat more in the hope, which has been thoroughly 
fulfilled, of being instructed than with any intention of 
troubling the company with any remarks of my own. I 
fully accord with what you say, that it is remarkable 
to find, in so short a paper, so large an accumulation of facts, 
and such important attention to details, as that which we 
must all admire in the paper which Mr. Prouthas read to us. 
Two or three points I may illustrate, while I by no means 
■wish to detract from what has been brought before you. On 
the subject of harpsichord and organ accompaniment to the 
works of Handel, 1 had the privilege of a lung conversation 
with Sir George Smart. He, in very early childhood, had 
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an ardent desire to acquire qualifications for directing 
musical performances, and, when a hoy in the Chapel Royal, 
he obtained leave to turn the pages for Joali Bates, who con- 
ducted the Ancient Concerts. This was the person who 
instituted the famous Commemoration of Handel in West- 
minster Abbey. He was nineteen years old when Handel 
died, and professed to have witnessed the performance of 
Handel's works under the composer's direction. Thus we 
have a chain of evidence from Bates, who heard the music 
under Handel's supervision, to Smart, who turned over 
the leaves for Bates, and observed all his specialties. 
He had, by the side of the organ in the Hanover 
Square rooms, a harpsichord. In choruses he played on 
the organ ; in most of the songs and in all the recitatives he 
played on the harpsichord. In some few instances, which 
seemed to be of a special and exceptional character, he used 
the organ in the songs. The organ part was not merely the 
duplication of tilt? voices, lint when the music was not in 
florid counterpoint it would be the amplification of the 
harmony. The harpsichord part of the songs was contra- 
puntal. It was not merely the filling up of the harmony, but 
improvisation in the case of Handel, and the carefully con- 
sidered production, in the case of Bates, of an interesting 
florid contrapuntal part. It had been always t;;u cai'.om, 
in Handel's time, to accompany recitatives on the harpsi- 
chord, strengthened by a single violoncello and double-basa 
player of the bass part only, and this accompaniment for reci- 
tative was made interesting by the •• sprinkling" — I remember 
Sir George Smart using that word particularly — of harmony, 
or spreading it in arpeggio across a large part of the 
compass of the instrument, and so confirming the voice 
with the note which was to be prominent in the succeed- 
ing phrase; never being struck together with the voice, 
succeeding vocal closes, and anticipating the frontal notes of 
new phrases. It had always been the custom to accompany 
in the opera, as much as in the oratorio, recitative in this 
manner, but the famous violoncellist, Ccrvctto, who was 
the chief player in the King's theatre, frequently, in the 
course of a dramatic performance, when some stage action 
was to proceed, or a wait was for the entrance of a principal 
character, or a chair had to be brought to the front, or some 
iL'Illv intervened in the rhythmical prucccdi::;; of [lit: music, 
he played arpeggios and other florid figures on his violoncello, 
which wi'ic much admired by lovers of the instrument and 
enthusiasts for the artist. Cervello went tolhe Ancient Concerts 
full of the praise he had received for his operatic exhibitions, 
and inserted such arpeggiated arrangements into the recita- 
tives, until be was stopped by Hales, who insisted that no such 
thing as the prominence of the violoncello could be allowed 
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in the recitative as the playing of double stops on the cello, 
or running up divided notes on the chord, whifli were entirely 
out of character with the music, and could not be allowed 
on any account. Sir George Smart went on to tell me that 
the only professional quarrel in which he had ever been con- 
cerned was with Lindlcy. the vii 'Inn cell ist, at the oratorio per- 
formances at Drury Lane Theatre, who emulated the practice 
of his predecessor, and wanted to make such florid parts for the 
violoncello until Smart, his conductor, forbade him, and this 
was the ground of their quarrel. Thus we may see that the 
extremely ugly effect which had been long preserved, of 
a i- c.01 ii pain iris; recitatives with the harmony only of the vio- 
loncello and double-bass, is contrary to the uses of the times 
at which the music was written, and, happily nowadays, is 
going into desuetude. Probably the: greater sonority of the 
concert pianoforte than of the harpsichord may make en- 
tirely dispensable the assistant bass part by the violoncello 
and double-bass player which may have been very necessary 
for the thin tone and the want of sustentation in the harpsi- 
chord as an instrument. Further, to speak of the groups of 
instruments which characterise so very much the scoring of 
Bach, one may adduce the custom. 111 this country, in earlier 
times, of assorting the viols together, hautboys together, and 
shawms together, and a collection of one class of instruments 
was called a " consort." Thus, there might be a consort of 
viols, or a consort of hautboys, and at that time it was 
rare, but not entirely unknown, to have a mixture of one 
consort with another consort, and there is a passage of 
Lord Bacon's which refers to the mixture of one consort 
with another consort, and then it had the name of " broken 
music." A pretty application of this term occurs in the 
play of "Henry V." when the king is courting Princess 
Katharine, and she makes very sad havoc of the Knglish 
pronunciation. The king says, " Sweet Catherine, your 
speech is broken music, for your voice is music, but your 
English is broken." With reference to the variety of instru- 
ments employed by Bach, I can very often conjecture that 
some persons in his band must have had the ability to play 
on more than one instrument, and occasionally let; l;::s -.o 
to that. It seems to me extremely probable that such use 
continued far beyond his time. For example, I cannot 
suppose it possible that three trombone players would be 
engaged to play in the " Messiah " when Mozart wrote his 
orchestration, and have parts to play only in the introductory 
movement in the overture and in the two small quartets in 
the last act, which arc always sunt; without any accompani- 
ment. There must have been either some different duty for 
them in other portions of the work or there must have been 
some tradition of these instruments to duplicate the choral voice 
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parts, and I think il is a very passible thing thai in Bach's time 
his horn players or trumpet players, who had no parts perhaps 
in but a single number in a long work, would play violins 
throughout the rest of the performance. On this I can say 
nothing that would add to what Mr. Front has said, nay, I 
will not presume to call these additions to, but only reflections 
on the important facts he lias brought before you, and which 
may, I hope, in their shadowy sound, help to enforce the 
substance of what you have heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If no one else wishes to make any remarks 
I suppose we must close the discussion, but, I think, we 
must all unite in our best thanks to Mr, Prout for the very 
interesting paper he has read. I am perfectly certain that 
ex-en those who are not as i_ouveisa::t with oi i_hcstr.il woik 
as he is must have deliver! both pleasure and profit 1rc.ni 
the papvr, bee ,i'.:r.i' the.e ".etliiutal matters have been placed 
before us so remarkably clearly. 

(The vote of thanks was carried unanimously.) 

Mr. Prout. — I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that I nce<. 
di I. .in the i ti::g !i>ngri thai: to thank vim viiy nm. h. not 
only fot the vote of thanks you have just heard, but for the 
patience with which you have listened to mv paper. I should 
just like to say with reference to one thing which fell from 
Sir George Macfarrcn, that I think there is very strong pre- 
sumption as to the correctness of the view he took as to 
players doubling parts in certain cases. I believe there is 
strong reason to believe that the flutes were generally played 
by the oboe players in many cases, with Handel certainly, 
because in Handel it is a very rare thing to find flutes and 
oboes in the same number. But I do not quite agree with 
trombone players or trumpet players being employed also 
for violins, for this reason : the trombone players were 
probably the same as the trumpeters, both being brass 

example of the trumpets and trombones being used in the 
same score. The use of the trumpet is so frequently and 
so often found with the oboe in the same number with 

allien tsfcould have doubled the.Anstruments! or ills not 
likely at any rate, because if they did the string parts must 
have been proportionately thinner, and thev were thin enough 
as it was. But I think very likely the trumpeters and 
trombone players were the same. 

(A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings.) 
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THE MANNERISMS OF BEETHOVEN. 

By J. S. Shedlock, B.A. 

It was originally my intention to write a paper on the 
mannerisms of [he masters, but time would have failed me 
to tell of Spohr the mannerist par excellence, of Mendelssohn 
with his " Midsummer Night's Dream" figures and harmonies, 
of Chopin with his peculiar chords and grouping of notes, 
and of Schubert, Schumann, and others, so I determined :o 
limit myself to the one great master- Beethoven. Let me say a 
word or two about the title of my paper. You may not ae;ree 
with it, but I want you, at any rate, to understand what I 
mean by the mannerisms of Beethoven. They are those ruts 
and grooves into which his mind and pen frequently glided. 
If you ask why I call them mannerisms, 1 reply that no word 
better suits my purpose. Mannerism means adherence to a 
manner, or sameness of manner, and I am going lo try and 
show how Beethoven repeated over and over again certain 
peculiaritiesof harmony, modulation, progression, a redevelop- 
ment. I am well aware that the word mannerism is commonly 
used in a disparaging souse; that it implies fault incss of 
manner, and carries with it besides the idea of affectation 
and also of excess. Now' looking at the word from an 
etymological point of view, its meaning- like that of the 
word manner;- -appears to me quite general. Take another 
word with the suffix ism from the Greek it/ioc, the Latin hums 
—the word Egoism. Some dictionaries establish a nice 
distinction between K^oisn: and He/oMsm, or Egomism as it 
is called, but there are other dictionaries, and good ones too, 
whieh i^ive tj the former v/urJ, first the ]>iain meaning, belief 
in or adherence to self; secondly, the one us.rd i:i ordinary 
language, too much belief in self, thinking too much of self. 
Dean Trench in his charming little book •• On the study of 
words" says :— " What a multitude of words originally harm- 
less have assumed an harmful as their secondary meaning ; 
how many worthy have acquired an unworthy." Of this 
multitude the word mannerism may be one. It is ditleremiy 
used by writers. Of the secondary meanings which I have 
named sometimes only one is taken. For example, the writer 
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of the article "Spohr" in Sir G. Grove's " Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians" speaks if that composer as a mannerist, and 
reminds us of the melodious phrases and cadences, chromatic 
progressions, and enharmonic modulations, "in themselves 
beautiful enough and most effective," which occur over and 
over again in his works. Here the manners are not declared 
fault v. oidv thev art: carried io excess. Again, Lord Macaulay 

pardonable but agreeable, when the manner though vicious 
is natural." Here the idea of affectation seems excluded, and 
also that of excess, for surely immoderate use of a vicious 
manner could be neither pardonable nor pleasant. I take 
then the liberty of using the word in what 1 call its primitive 
sense — viz., sameness of manner, self-re[>etition. I cannot 
attribute to Beethoven faultiness of manner, although as a 
human being he was perhaps not exempt from errors ; if any, 
they originated— as Hazlit has well said of Shakespeare— in 
the fulness of gigantic strength. I am going to accuse him of 
having once at least fallen into excess J and at the risk of 
incurring your displeasure, I am going to point out one or 
two of his manners which appear to me to savour of affectation 
in so far as they are artificial, recherchees rather than natural. 
So in a small way ^accept the secondary meanings ; and 

value. Its employment in fugal writing dates from a remote 
period. There is nothing special about the manner in which 
it was used by Jieethoven for his fugue themes, yet the fact 
that he made diminution a prominent feature of his fugues in 
the Pianoforte Sonatas, Op. 106 and Op. 110, and of the first 
movement of the C sharp minor Quartet deserves notice. 
With the old contrapuntists it was a device and nothing more. 
Bach used it cleverly enough: so far as mere ingenuity is 
concerned he perhaps surpassed Beethoven. 

There was too the old ornament known as Ribatlula which 
JVethnveu poetized in his Pastoral Symphony, and immor- 
talised in his " Leonora" Overture, No. 3. In the former the 




In the latter occurs the following passage— 




This ornament may have suggested to Beethoven his mode of 



working up a phrase or figure so as to intensify the effect, to 
lead up to a china?!. And liocthovon profited too by the hints 
thrown out by his predecessors, Haydn and Mozart. In the 
Jupiter Symphony, for example, Mozart writes — 




and in the second movement of ss 



5^ 



There is an interesting illustration in the first movement of 
the Waldstein Sonata, Op. 53, in which, besides ordinary 
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diminution, each bar gives figure in more and more condensed 




and in opening of the Finale of Op. 57 we find — 




Then in first movement of B flat Symphony we havi 




In "Leonora" Overture, No. 3— 




I may also mention another example in Op. 33, No. 1 — 




As Beethoven, for purpose named, diminished notes of 
phrases, so he, at times, for a contrary purpose, increased, 
or, to speak technically, augmented the same. You will find 
a notable example in the coda of the Righini Variations for 
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In the matter of theme development Beethoven had a 
manner which distinguished him from his predecessors, 
Haydn and Mozart. They took figures and phrases from 
their first and second subjects, and by the aid of counter- 
point and canon did many wonderful things with them. 
Haydn, in some of his quartets, shows ingenuity of the highest 
order. But Beethoven was fond of taking a fragment of a 
subject and making; it, as it were, the germ of a new thought 
You will, of course, at once think cf the l',isii.ir:tl Sviil[ ilitmy- 
Each of the first three bars is worked out so as to make us 
forget its original character and connection. Take, for 
example, the second bar of the opening theme — 




Later on Beethoven seizes hold of it, transforms it, and 
makes it — to use a common phrase — speak for itself. I refer 
to the passage beginning — 




For 36 bars these notes arc repeated with changrs of h.irmnny, 
so that the humble bar acquires independent life and 
meaning. Turn now to the Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 53. In 
the third bar we have the ordinary little figure — 




but in the development section it forms the germ of the 
pathetic phrase commencing thus — 
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and you will remember what the 
coda, of the ordinary fourth bar — 



makes, in the 




I have pointed to two works in which a single bar or a 
prominent figure has teen singled out for special treatment ; 
but now I pass on to still more minute sub-divisions. In the 
Sonata in D (Op. 28) we have the phrase— 




Beethoven uses the whole of it for purposes of development ; 
also the last two bars— 



and then cutting off the final crotchet works up the three 
notes into a peripatetic and passionate phrase. Then, again, 
look at Op. 106. The theme- 



is cut up into no less than five fragments. You will find in the 
first movements of the Fourth Syiuplniiiy. of the: two Quartets 
in E flat, Op. 74 and Op. 127, of the Pianoforte Concerto in 
E fiat, Op. 73, the Pianoforte Trio in B flat, Op. 97, and in 
the " Leonora " Overture, No. 3, further illustrations of this 
peculiar process. The various members of a fugue theme are 
;:sird nfp;ir;itcly as matter for the episodes. But fugue themes 
— at least the good ones— are specially prepared for this 
purpose ; whereas Beethoven seemed to delight in separating 
where apparently there was no joint; in dividing where 
there was no natural division. The cells of a plant, diverse 
in shape, all possess an individual life of their own, 
and so it is with these detached and irregular fragments of 
Beethoven's themes. In Bach's fugues we are astonished at 
the cleverness and ingenuity of the episodes founded on the 
detached members of his subjects. In Beethoven's works we 
marvel at the new themes which spring suddenly into life, 
somewhat as did the men and women of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha from the stones which they threw behind them. It 
is not, however, the extraordinary nature of these trans- 
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formations to which I desire to call your attention so much 
as to the frequency of their occurrence. 

In 1884 an interesting paper on form was read here by 
Mr. Ferdinand Praeger. He justly objected to the grouping 
together of four discoi;m-r(c<l imivcuii'tits ;md calling them a 
sonata, as if they formed parts of an organic whole. He 
told us " that the movements of a sonata should be 
connected by links or reminiscences, culled from the chief 
subject, the episodes, or the second subject." Beethoven, 
when short of a movement may, as Mr, Praeger asserted, 
have sometimes sought for a ready-made one in his portfolio, 
but in many of his sonatas, quartets, and symphonies he 
established a connection between the various movements so 
that, in spite of differences of mood or movement, they read 
as chapters of one tale, and not as distinct tales. In some 
of Bach's preludes and fugues we find a connecting link. 
In No. 5 of the Wohltemperirtc Clavier the prelude begins— 




and the fugue theme with same notes— 




So No. 18— bass of first bar of prelude- 




fugue theme- 




Then in Haydn's quartets there are some curious attempts 
in this direction. I would ask you to look at Op. 2, No. 4, 
and Op. 76, No. 6. But I will now give you one striking 
example. In the first movement of the Quartet in G minor, 
Op. 74, No. 3, the two bars preceding the recapitulation 
section, and the first bar of principal theme, are as follows: — 
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In the Finale we have — 




not only the same chord, but in both movements the prin- 
cipal themes commence with the same notes. So Bach, so 
Haydn, and so I might add Schubert — for if you will take 
the trouble to look at the four movements of his Quartet in 
E flat (Op. 125, No. 1) you will find them all commencing 
with the same notes. 

To return to Beethoven. We find similar outward re- 
semblances in his works. In the Sonata in D, Op. 10, No. 3, 
the first two movements commence with the notes — 




In Op. 27, No. 2, the so-called "Moonlight" Sonata, the first 
and last movements commence with the same notes ; and in 
Op. 31, No. 2, the first and second movements begin with an 
■ u pi.pjio chord. The; : i.- indut. d arc but feeble Imka, as striking 
but not more so than those which we have quoted from Bach 
and Haydn. Beethoven, however, went beyond this, and 
bound movements together by far stronger ties. Take, for 
example, the early Sonata in D (Op. 28). The themes of the 
■iccoiKi and fourth movements are evolved from the theme of 
the first movement. Let me play them — 



First movement. 




And I believe the Scherzo theme may be considered as 
evolved from the passage immediately preceding the recapitu- 
lation section of the first movement. 
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In the Scherzo of the Eroica " we h 




which carries us back to principal theme of first movement— 




In the Fourth Symphony compare the principal theme of the 
first movement with opening of third — 




I must leave the symphonies, or might go on giving illus- 
trations of a similar kind from the Sixth and (he Seventh, 

Now turn to the Quartet in A minor. Here is the mournful 
theme of the first Allegro — 




here is the theme of the passionate Finale — 




and, again, here is the commencement of the Alia Daiiza 
Tj.-i.nai fourth movement of the B flat Quartet, Op. 130, 
originally intended to form part of this A minor Quartet — 

E 2 
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The connection between these movements is felt as well as 
seen ; there is outward and inward resemhlance. I will not 
leave this quartet without reminding you that it opens with 
the notes — 




and that the second movement opens with the same two 




I could go on Riving you examples of a similar kind, and find- 
in;; how strongly liieuthoven adheres to this manner of con- 
necting movements, I class it among his mannerisms. At the 
commencement of my paper, I spoke of traces of affectation. 
Are they not to be found in some of the examples 1 mentioned, 
where we have the letter rather than the spirit ? I will give 
you one more. The three orchestral movements of the Ninth 
Symphony present logical sequence. One feels that they are 
parts of an organic whole, but not because the principal 
theme of the opening movement begins with the notes — 



the Scherzo with — 




the Adagio with same notes— 




This resemblance is surely not the result of accident ; it is 
purely an artifice, which neither adds to nor detracts from 
the power and grandeur of the music. 

Beethoven was extremely fond of repeating notes, chords, 
bars, and, indeed, whole phrases. Of notes, I may mention 
the repeated E flats in the vivace of the Quartet in F, 
Op. 135— 
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the repeated B flats at the commencement of the tenor solo 
in the Choral Symphony, and the famous 61 e's in the tran- 
sition from the introduction to the first movement proper of 
the Seventh Symphony. Of repetitions, chords, 1 would men- 
tion the ending of the Fifth and Ciu'lith Symphonies, and the 
syncopated passage in the " Eroica" — 




Of bars, the first example that will occur to you is the itera- 
tion of— 




in slightly altered form, in the first movement of the Pastoral 
Symphony. 

Four-fold repetition of bars is to be found in all the nine 
symphonies, in the overtures, 11 Curiohtnus," " Eymont," and 
*' Leonora," No. 3, and other of the master's works. Let me 
play you an example from Finale of the Fourth Symphony — 




and another from first movement of the Eighth — 
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Of repetitions of whole phrases I may refer you to the 
Larghetto of the Violin Concerto, to the Schtmo of the Ninth 
Svn:p]]u:iv. which has hen styled "a miracle of repetition 
without monotony," I will play you a passage in the last 
quartet, which I venture to call " a miracle of repetition irith 
monotony." It is repetition carried certainly lo excess. You 
shall hear it and judge for yourselves — 
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and twenty-eight more bars in same style. 

In connection with this manner of repetition I would notice 
Beethoven's habit of dwelling for a very long time on one 
chord. From a host of examples I will give you two — 



" Egmont." 
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so-called Neapolitan sixth. But I may go back to Bach ; 
there is that striking passage in the E flat minor prelude 
(Wohl. A. Bk. 1)— 




Tn Beethoven we find the chord, however, in its original 
position, and in both its inversions. I fancy Beethoven was 
the first to pass suddenly to the dmnl 111 iin original position. 
An example of first inversion, familiar hut yet sinking, is (lit: 
following passage from the last movement of the Moonlight 
Sonata — 




The sforzando and the long dwelling on the chord are quite 
Beethovenish. We have something quite different from the 
soft and tender effects of his predecessors. The love duet 
between the Count and Susanna, in " Figaro," and the close of 
first section of the Aria, " On mighty Pens," are fairly repre- 
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A very fine example occurs in the Finale of Quartet in G, 
Op. 18, No. 2— 




The chord of augumcnted sixth on flattened sixth degree of 
G hecomes by enharmonic modulation dominant seventh of 
A flat. We find a similar modulation in first movement of 
Ninth Symphony, and in Rondo a Capriccio for piano, 
Op. 129. 

A last example from Quartet in F minor — 
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I could give many mote, but pass on to notice those sudden 
change"; from loud to soft in the full swing of a movement. 
One passage I quoted to illustrate use of chord of minor 
second. Here is another from the same Symphony — 




In the Finale of C sharp minor Quartet we have — 




And in Eighth Symphony — 
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And in the Scherzo of Ninth- 




Mozart, with his " false relations'" in the introduction of his 
C major Quartet, made some of the critics of the day assert 
that either composer or copyist had gone wrong. And Beet- 
hoven h;iJ peculiar way of worrying pedants and critics. 
He mixed tonic and dominant harmonies. There are four 
fru;j(iu:"; passi^s wfiidi i need only mention — the horn entry 
in the first movement of the " Eroica," just before the return 
of principal theme, the concluding bars of the Allegretto in 
the Quartet in E minor (Op. 59, No. 2), the transition from 
the Scherzo to the Finale of the C minor Symphony, and the 
coda of the first movement of the Sonata in EC, Op. 81a. 
In the Piano and Violin Sonata in A minor, Op. 23, we 
have the following passage — 
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Tonic harmony in violin and bass parts, against dominant 
harmony in accompaniment of right hand, and vice versa; 
and in Piano and Violin Sonata in C minor, Op. 30, No. 2— 




son»;iv!i;it similar to the last. When violin sounds last note, 
C as tonic accompaniment strikes third inversion of a domi- 
nant seventh of new key. Yon will find another example; i:i 
Finale of Piano Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3. 

Then there arc those hammer strokes, those loud notes or 
chords, generally followed by a pause, during which the 
listener can only wonder what is to come next. I must only 
venture to give a few examples. Quartet in D, Op. 18, 
No. 3— 




From funeral march of " Eroica " — 




s 
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Fourth Bagatelle, from Op. 126— 




of modulation he ■ 
pressions ate exceedingly 



-At]. 



At 
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! of his pro- 



key without preparation, without warning of any kin 
other times, however, he leads yon so gently that, thoi 
conscious of a change, you are all the while uncertain a: 
your ultimate destination. My first example is from Pi; 
and Violin Sonata, Op. 12, No. 1 — 



He passes from D (or apparently A) lo F by first flattening 
the C, then the B flat. After pausing i 
dominant chord of F, the violin begin 



The same phrase is now repeated four times, hut with en- 
harmonic change : for G, Bp, Ap, G, read FX, Af , G j, FX — 



Then further mystification, and an unexpected return to key 
of A. 

In the twenty-second of the Diabelli Variations we have— 




I have already trespassed too much on your time and 
patience, and refrain from further quotation. But I must 
name a few more works in which you will find some excellent 
examples. Those I have given you I selected on account of 
their brevity; — 

First movement of Quartet in D, Op. 18, No. 3. 

Last „ „ Emin.,Op.59,No.2. 

Last Concerto in G, pp. 58, Rondo. 

First „ Op 106; also, Polonaise, Op 89. 

and "Rule, Britannia" Variations. 
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This manner is, to my mind, not altogether free from 
affectation. 

I could still speak to you about the master's very fre- 
quent use of the Doric mode in his later works, about his 
peculiar use of chord of J, about his 11 intervals of expectant 
repose," about his elliptical style, about his diatonic 
melodies, but time forbids, and I pass on lastly to Beet- 
hoven's pedal points. They differ from those of his pre- 
decessors in length, in character, and in climacteric power. 
Their variety is infinite, but they have all the composer's 
sign-manual ; you would no more mistake one of Handel's, 
Mozart's, or Haydn's for one of Beethoven's than you would 
mistake Chaucer or Spenser for Shakespeare. We have seen 
how fond Beethoven was of repetition ; in his finest pedal 
passages the pedal note is not sustained, but repeated and 
ornamented ; we have seen how he hurried up a phrase by 
diminution ; this again forms a marked feature of his pedal 
points. We have seen how he mixed tonic and dominant 
harmonics: in his pedal points we find this mixture carried 
to the verge of boldness — I was almost going to say madness. 
Think of C minor Symphony, close of Op. 106, and the " In 
gloria " of the Mass in D. 

To point out the use of a particular chord, to call attention 
to the employment of some particular device, to show how 
phrases, how movements are linked together, all this may 
be well. But I hesitate to pick to pieces those wonderful 
pedals of the Waldstcin Sonata, of the Fifth, Seventh, and 
Ninth Symphonies, lest when you hear them you might recall 
my feeble words, and, occupied with their letter, might lose 
something of their mystery and majesty. There are moments 
in Beethoven when to feel seems better than to understand. 

In conclusion, I must remind you of my self-imposed task 
— viz., to show that Beethoven had certain manners, and 
that these manners are repeated over and over again in his 
works. I want you clearly to understand that I have not in 
any one case given you an exhaustive list. I have merely 
given you samples, and, so far as my judgment is concerned, 
some of the best. I could easily have lacn-a^-d the number, 
but that would have meant a paper of greater length. I can 
truthfully speak of the shortcomings of the one which I have 
just read to you : it falls very far short — so far as length is 
concerned, not to speak o! ni tier imperfections — of what it 
migh; have been. For example, of the illustrations which I 
collected before writing, I have only used about one half. I 
tried to make my paper short, not long. Search Beethoven's 
works for yourselves, and I think you will come to the con- 
clusion that it was not lack of material which caused me to 
stop, but rather a desire not to waste your time or tax your 
patience. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman.— Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure we must 
all feel very much indebted to Mr. Shedlock for the very able 
paper he has placed before us. He has ventured to speak 
boldly on the subject of a very great man, hut there is no 
amount of greatness which sliuuiil shut us out from fair and 
impartial discussion as to the merits or the demerits of the 
works of anyone. At all events, there is food for a great 
deal of thought in what Mr. Shedlock has advanced, and i 
think we shall all profit by the impartial consideration of 
what he has so well placed before us. The marvel is that in 
so short a time he has been able to say so much on the 
matter. I think the illustrations he has given point very 
strongly in corroboration of the remarks he has made, and I 
will only supplement one remark with regard to the aug- 
mentation of subjects, which was one of the mannerisms 
u which Mr. Shcdlccli referred. I allude to the well-known 
close of the first movement of the Waldstein Sonata, whore a 
passage G, A, B, first of all appears as a minim and two 
crotchets, and then in four succeeding bars as a semi- 
breve and two minims with the minor being indicated by the 
9 being placed before A, but it is afterwards restored to the 
major. I would also call to your mind another instance, 
that of augmentation and prolongation of the notes in the 
Finale of the Symphony in Bt>— in that exceedingly humorous 
movement in which humour seems to run almost riot at the 
close, where the bassoon comes in with the said notes. I 
think a kindred effect is produced in some of Beethoven's 
works by writing in a slower time. You remember that 
splendid example in the Finale of the " Eroica " Symphony, 
where that beautiful melody is found, which is also treated as 
a pianoforte piece with variations. When you approach what 
may be called the prolonged coda of the " Eroica" Symphony 
he makes of that a slow movement, a movement of great 
importance before the final winding up of the brilliant move- 
ment with which he commenced. I would also speak of the 
Finale of Opus 2, the Sonata in C, one of the three dedicated to 
Haydn, in which a subject in | time is introduced, becoming 
slower and slower, and then the movement is again worked 
up. Then there is the Finale of Op. 31 in G, where he brings 
the same notes in quite slowly. I would also refer to the 
very well known instance of the beautiful Sonata in E flat, 
" Les adieus, l'absence, et le tetour," Op. 81, in which, near 
the close, he embodies a subject of the movement which in- 
dicates the return of the beloved, in andante time, but it is 
nothing more than the original allegro reduced in time. I 
conceive this to be quite kindred in spirit to the prolongation 
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of the subject. I hope some other gentlemen better able than 
I am will favour us with their comments on the lecture. 

Mr. Banister. — I remember some years ago there was a 
book published, called "Shakespeare not an Impostor," and I 
must acknowledge that when 1 read the title of this paper I 
felt very much inclined to answer " Beethoven not a 
mannerist." My impression has been for very many years 
that there is no one of the great composers who is less of a 
mannerist than Beethoven. I do not think, for instance, that 
individual onpnalily ov lirihitunl mode of thought can for a 
moment be thought of as constituting mannerism. It is not 
very easy to determine the precise distinction between 
mannerism and what has been termed individuality, that 
which renders a man just what he is, and which renders 
his works what they are. Of course the highest order of 
quality in a man which differentiates him from his fellows is 
that which we call genius, and we never talk about the 
mannerism of genius. Then there may come that mixture 
of qualities which we may call idiosyncrasy. Then you may 
get something just a little lower than that which you may 
call originality, which in its somewhat one-sided or bizarre 
form you call eccentricity, which renders a man somewhat 
odd. Very often, of course, that is the result of, or is connected 
very much with, affectation. Then there comes that which 
you call mannerism. Of course the very word mannerism, 
as your lecturer reminded us, has to do with the manner, and 
the manner of doing something not so much as of thinking. It 
is not the habit of thought which is mannerism, but the way 
of doing a thing, because the very word mannerism comes 
from that which means the manual part, the outside doing of 
a thing, and, therefore, must be distinguished from the mode 
of expression. Generally speaking, we think of mannerism 
as implying some weakness, some narrowness, some lack of 
inventive faculty, or some pedantry. When once a poor com- 
poser, for instance, has found an effective way of dressing up 
his ideas, then when he lai-ks iikas he adopts the same method 
to conceal the paucity of his ideas ; that is, chooses the 
same way again, although it is not applicable, because the 
manner of doing a thing ought to be the outcome of the 
ihimghls themselves. Instrumentation, for instance, ought to 
be the outcome of ideas, not the originator of ideas in any 
sort of way. You must not confound, moreover, mannerism 
with style. We speak, for instance, of the strict style, hut no 
one would call Bach a mannerist because he adopted the 
contrapuntal or strict or fugal style. Confessedly that was 
the spirit of the age, and he wrote in the spirit of the age and 
Style which he adopted; the fugal contrapuntal, imitational 
style was just that style which, so to speak, culminates in 
Bach himself. Then, a{ ;ain, I think we must be wary of con- 
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founding mannerism wilh the spirit of the age in another way, 
with that obedience and compliance with the general forms 
which prevail at any given age, which we, instead of man- 
nerism, call conventionalism. It is a conventionalism, for 
instance, to have the subject of the major movement in the 
dominant, but nobody calls a man a mannerist because he has 
that second subject in the dominant. Neither, I think, should 
we call Beethoven a mannerist because in some half-dozen he 
has had the second subject in the mediant instead of the 
dominant, as in the Sonata, Op. 31, in the" Eroica" Symphony, 
or in the Waldstein Sonata, to which reference has been 
made. Neither must we call it a mannerism when a man 
complies with the prevailing conventional way of doing a 
thing, as, for instance, when Shakespeare, at the end of 
his blank verse speeches, concludes with two lines in 
rhyme. That was not Shakespeare's invention, it was 
simply a conventionalism of the dramatists of his time. So 
we do not call Handel a mannerist because he terminated 
many of his movements with the almost stereotyped form of 
cadence which prevailed, nor because he wrote his songs in 
the understood form — da capo form of that time. Of course 
we do speak of the mannerism of Spohr, and we expect 
directly we hear a movement of Spohr to hear chromatic 
modulation, or an enharmonic modulation. Mendelssohn, 
although a much greater genius, was to some extent a man- 
nerist, as interminating so many of his pianoforte works with 
a sustained note in the melody against either an arpeggio or 
some repeated chords underneath. That was a mannerism of 
form undoubtedly. Only two days ago I was reading an 
account of the pictures now on exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, and speaking of one by Gainsborough, the critic 
said that is a picture in Gainsborough's best manner, indicat- 
ing that there was something in the way of doing it which 
implicated a certain restricted form which the painter had 
affected, and within which limits he seemed to have confined 
himself. I think Beethoven is least of all a mannerist. 
Mannerism, I cannot help thinking again, is different from 
self- repetition, unless that self- repetition be carried to an in- 
ordinate extent. I do not think the mere fact of a man having 
thought a thing out in one way, and finding that a certain 
way of presenting it is good, and then finding during the 
course of a long career that another idea can be presented 
and treated in the same way, can be called a mannerism. A 
man must very often keep his audience waiting, so to speak, 
for his change of key somewhere, and what way more feasible 
and effective and more acceptable to the hearers than that 
way of pausing, so to speak, on a note for ever so long, if you 
please, until that one note, which may have been the domb 
nant or tonic in the old key, becomes a leading note to the new 
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key, as in some of the instances we have been listening to. 
The great thing to bear in mind is the difference between 
mannerism and style. The manner should be the outcome of 
the matter. It was said, for instance, of Hallam, the historian, 
that his style of writing always corresponded with his matter, 
and that is what it should be. Therefore, to say that any 
(■■<im poser of music is a mannerist, implies unquestionably a 
want of range about him, something about it in which he 
makes music rather than the music springing from him. 
These are a few of the thoughts which have occurred to me. 
I do not make them in anything of a captious spirit, but do 
not let us think because we find some thought or some thing 
several times over in any composer that it is to be taken as a 
stigma, or that that composer wns a mannerist. 

Mr. Ferdinand Praeger. — I should say that those things 
which have been pointed out as mannerisms ought not to be 
taken as defects in Beethoven. The whole thing resolves 
itself into this, the word is a restricted one, and every- 
one has a different notion of it. Unfortunately the word 
" manner " is not used in the same way here as in Germany. 
The Germans use " style " for one thing, and " manner" for 
another thing ; mannerism is a degeneration of the manner. 
You have not exactly the same meaning, and, therefore, the 
whole argument turns on that word "mannerism," and no 
doubt "mannerism" generally has a deprecatory meaning. 
But all those instances which have been pointed out in 
Beethoven are so peculiarly his own, that I would rather 
call them his style, and as we do not find them either in 
Mozart or in Haydn, or at least but very little shadowed 
forth, not used to any extent, I should think Beethoven's 
greatness would not suffer by this, but it would be rather one 
of the proofs of his original mind. You must not lose sight 
of the fact that Beethoven's genius had to battle with an 
organisation which was extremely headstrong and self- 
willed. He was born at the stress period, when all theories 
were distrusted, when everyone v.' as trying to find a new way, 
and new ideas. It was for him certainlya time when he hail 
to let himself loose. 1 know a great deal of Beethoven, for I 
knew one of his intimate friends, Grtllpar/er, dramatist and 
poet, who wrote many librettos for him, though they were not 
used, because Beethoven himself knew they were not suitable ; 
and 1 knew a gentleman, Joseph koeek'el, who was the 
Florestan in his " Fidelio," and therefore saw him daily. 
He used to go and take a book when Beethoven was com- 
posing, and sit in a corner and read until Beethoven had 
finished. When he. had finished, having smashed a great 
many strings in his enthusiasm, he would call and say, 
" Roeckel, you arc a sensible man, you do not bother me 
about my health ; I am always ill ; but now I have done, now 
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we will go out." Beethoven was also continually the prey of 
his relations and his family, he was incessantly being worried 
for money both by his brother and his nephew, such a man 
has some excuse for now and then being a little impetuous, 
and no doubt it was his peculiar organisation which may 
account for some of these things— all those notes in the bass, 
for instance. I can fancy him as a man saying, t will have 
my will. To me that seems one of the great proofs of his 
genius, because genius does not care what will the public 
say, or what will the master say, what will even the critics 
say ; he does not care for anyone whomsoever, but what 
he feels he will say. The greatest proof of his greatness 
is that no one has imitated him, and no one can imitate 
him. The only man who has certainly tried to imitate him, 
and has taken up some trivial bits, is Rubinstein, who every 
now and then takes those little bits, thinking because 
Beethoven had them that he approaches him. I am not his 
judge, nor his critic, but certainly when he uses them they 
seem to me rather puerile and ridiculous ; but Beethoven is 
such a master mind that even in his eccentricities (for eccen- 
tricities they certainly are} you cannot help admiring him. 
However, I am delighted that someone has had the pluck to 
point them out. The matter should lie discussed, because it 
misleads pupils immensely when you advise them not to fall 
into mannerisms, and they point to such things, which in- 
telligent pupils will do, but the style of a genius is not the 
mannerism of a small man, and, therefore, the mere imitation 
of his style or manner is a defect ; hut in Beethoven 1 think 
it is only part and parcel of one of the greatest geniuses the 
world ever saw. 

Dr. C. W. Pearce. — After the excellent speeches we have 
listened to one can but have very little to say. I was reading 
an old volume of the Musical World only this week, one for 
1836, and there are two very interesting articles by Mr. 
Cipriani Potter and Dr. Gauntlett. Mr. Potter advances the 
very same ideas which we have heard from Mr. Banister, or 
very nearly, and in one sentence he especially says that no 
composer was ever more free from mannerism than Beethoven. 
Dr. Gauntlett calls attention to nearly the same characteristics 
which we have heard from our esteemed lecturer this after- 
noon, and points them out as being proofs of great originality, 
much in the same way as our friend Mr. Praeger has des- 
cribed them. 

Mr. Southgate. — I think the speeches we have heard, 
and Mr. Shedlock's paper, have almost exhausted the subject. 
It appears to me, first of all, there is a little difficulty about 
the word " mannerism." As I take it, it is something like an 
excessive adherence to one characteristic mode of treatment. 
. Mannerism to most men implies a certain uniformity of 
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manner, and that uniformity which is adverse to freedom or 
variety. It is impossible that we can lay such a charge to 
Beethoven. 

The Chairman. — If no one else present wishes to make any 
remarks before asking Mr. Shedlock to reply, I wish to 
defend him from having made use of this word " mannerism " 
in a disparaging sense. It is a word which admits of two 
interpretations. A mannerism may be a thing to be very 
much commended ; in point of fact, there arc some mannerisms 
which people fail altogether to find, which would be very 
much better than the mannerisms which they do adopt. But 
I think Mr. Shedlock explained in the early part of his 
lecture that he adopted the word simply because he found it 
the one which best suited his purpose, and, without conveying 
any disparaging meaning whatever, he made use of it with 
regard to Beethoven. I am sure he is one of the last who 
would wish to depreciate such a name as that by a word 
which perhaps admits of a double meaning. 

Mr. Shedlock. — I must thank Mr. Stephens for adding a 
few examples to my list. I should like to say a word to Mr. 
Banister, to lhank him for what he said, and he would, 
perhaps, kindly remember that I never used the expression 
that Beethoven was a mannerist. I never spoke of him as 
a manni'mt. I h.ivr h<*i-n Irving to sjwak of the mannerism 
in his works. Then Mr. Banister said there were just a few 
illustrations here and there, but 1 carefully reminded you 
tln-y were o" v samples. and that 1 could have doubled them 
or trcbli'ti them, and in many canes have done more than 
that. He seemed to imply that just a lew examples of this 
or that will not entitle us to cail that a mannerism; hut if 
yon can multiply them so many times, at what p.irtu ul ir 
stage would they deserve the name of mannerism '< He was 
rather too hard on rr.e, I th;nk, in tying me down to the 
common use of the word, when 1 particularly stated in my 
opening that I did not take it in the ordinary sense. I 
thought I was at liberty to attach a meaning to it, provided 
I explained it, which i attempted to do at the commence- 
ment. Mr. Praeger seemed also to say that the whole 
difficulty was in the word ; and, of course, anyone who will 
not accept my definition of it has a right to quarrel with the 
title of the paper. 

The Chairman. — I am sure you will al) agree with me in 
passing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Shedlock for the 
interesting paper he has read, and for the very great care he 
has taken in its preparation. 

(The resolution was seconded by Mr. Barry, and carried 
unanimously.) 
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ON THE POSITION OF ORGANS IN CHURCHES. 
By the Rev. Sir Frederick A. Gore Ouselev, Bart., 
President. 

In a time like the present when so many new churches are 
built, the great majority of which arc furnished with organs, 
it cannot but be a question of exceptional interest to all who 
are mixed up with church architecture or church music to 
find out the best position in such buildings to be occupied by 
the organ. Nor is the problem an easy one to solve, on 
account of the great number of more or less extraneous 
considerations which enter into the subject. Besides which, 
it is just one of those matters concerning which it is impossible 
to lay down any one great, general law which shall apply to 
every case. So many mistakes are continually made, how- 
ever, and so much jealous difference of judgment exists 
between the organ builders and the architects, that it may 
be useful, and also (possibly) entertaining, to discuss the 
whole question from various aspects in such a paper as the 
present. It is, therefore, proposed to treat of the subject 1 
(1) Historically; (2) From a consideration of Continental 
practice; and (3) With special reference to English places of 
worship at the present time. By far the best authority to 
which recourse can be had as to the history of English 
organs is the late Dr. Rimbault. Both in the compendious 
and admirable work which he published conjointly with Dr 
Hopkins on the " History and Construction of the Organ," 
and also in his lecture on •• Early English Organ Builders," 
delivered before the College of Organists in 1864, he has 
given us a large fund of miscellaneous information of which 
free use has been made in this paper. In the "Syntagma" of 
Prstorius, the " Harmonicorum Liber" of Mersennus, and the 
valuable treatise of Dom Bedos, may be also found some 
valuable facts, besides which we also have a most admirable 
work on old organ cases published three years ago by 
Mr. Arthur George Hill. On a careful comparison of these 
authorities, it appears certain that in early mediaeval days most 
organs were generally of so small a size as to be portable from 
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place to place within the church, and also from one church 
to another. In the comparatively few instances in which the 
i tj 1 r Li 1 1 ]<_■ ] 1 1 hail ;. flxt-tl position, that position would appear 
to have been on one or other side of the choir or chancel. 
Dr. Rimbault quotes Gervase, the Canterbury monk, to 
show that before the burning of that cathedral, in 1 174, the 
organ stood " upon the vault of the south transept." After 
the rebuilding of the cathedral, the instrument was placed 
upon a large stone corbel, over the arch of St. Michael's 
Chapel, in the same transept. In Dart's view, given in his 
description of Canterbury Cathedral, the organ appears on 
the north side of the choir, between the third and fourth 
pillars, where it still remained till the time of Dr. Burney. 
These changes in the position of the organ seem to show that 
the authorities failed to find any one which was wholly 
satisfactory. And this is rendered more probable by the 
multitude of similarly frequent changes which are recorded 
in the case of other cathedrals. As an example take the 
organ in York Minster; Robert Dallam's instrument, built 
in 1632, was by express command of King Charles I. placed 
on the north side of the choir, nearly opposite the Arch- 
bishop's throne. But there is reason to believe that before 
that time an r>vg;in had stood over the entrance to the choir, 
in the rood loft, where it is now, for King Charles gave as 
his reason for placing the new instrument elsewhere that in 
the former position it intercepted the view of the altar from 
the nave. In 1690 we find that by command of Archbishop 
Lamplueh the organ was re-erected on the choir screen, 
where it has remained ever since. In old St. Paul's Cathedral, 
we find, from the view of the interior given in Dugdale's " St. 
Paul's," that the organ was situated just over the choir stalls, 
on the north side of the choir. It is not known for certain 
how long that organ had been there, but it probably was one 
of the largest instruments of the period, and had, doubtless, 
been played upon by such worthies as Batten, Bevin, 
Tomkins, and Gibbons. It appears to have consisted of 
a great organ and separate choir, the former furnished with 
triptych shutters, as was usually the case with ancient organ 
cases. This was one of the few organs which survived the 
Great Rebellion, and only came to a sad end when the old 
church perished in the Great Fire of London in 1666. We 
know that when Father Smith was employed to build a new 
organ for the present cathedral. Sir Christopher Wren would 
have wished to retain tin: forme:" side position for it, but was 
overruled by the then Dean, who had it erected over the 
1,'tenl screen at the west entrance of the choir, since which 
time it has twice changed its situation. In Westminster 
Abbey it is not known where the organ stood before the Great 
Rebellion, but in Pur-cell's day it undoubtedly was placed 
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above the north stalls of the choir. In 1730 this interesting 
instrument, which had been built by Father Smith in 1668, 
was removed to the adjoining Church of Sl. Margaret's, and 
the organ built by Shrider, which most of us remember, 
and parts of which are incorporated in the present organ, 
was placed upon the choir screen. Mr. Hill, in his interest in;; 
work, gives a representation of two small organs which, 
apparently, were used in Westminster Abbey at the corona- 
tion of William III., and were probably of Dutch build. 
They are attached to two of the pillars, probably on the 
south side, and connected by a g;illerv or bridge across the 
transept. It would be interesting to know more about these 
curious instruments. At Winchester Cathedral it seems that, 
at the time of the Reformation, an organ was erected upon 
the rood screen to replace the old rood cross. By order 
of Charles I. this instrument was removed to the north side 
of the choir. It perished utterly, as did almost all organs, 
through the sacrilegious violence of Cromwell's soldiery. In 
a note to page 440, Vol. III., of Dr. Burney's " History of 
Music," he tell us that " at Chester the small primitive organ 
of that cathedral is still standing on the left (or north) side 
of the choir, though that which is now used is at the west end." 
From which it does not clearly appear whether more than 
the case only of " the small primitive organ " existed in 1789 
(when the third volume of Bui riey's Ilisloiy was jml ilished 1 . of 
whether it was only the mutilated skeleton of an organ erected 
before the Civil Wars. If it was still in playing condition in 
Burney's time, it would be worth while' to make enquiries as 
to its previous and subsequent history. Possibly it was a 
small specimen of Father Smith's work which was aftet waids 
removed to a room in the cloisters. Dr. Rimhault informs 
us that, according to some MS. archives of Rochester, the 
old organ in that cathedral originally stood in the north 
transept. But in Fisher's "History of Rochester" (1722), wc 
read " Over the entrance to the choir is an ancient organ, 
which Browne Willis, when he surveyed the cathedral, termed 
' a sightly organ ' ; but it now gives both the visible and 
audible indications of its great age. By the best information 
I can procure it was erected very early in the 17th century, 
and so long since as 166S it was styled ' an old instrument,' 
and 160 pounds were then paid for its repair, and a new 
•choir' organ." It would seem then from this that this 
organ was moved from the transept to the choir screen at 
some unknown date, that it was one of the few instruments 
which survived the Great Rebellion, and that it retained its 
place till the erection of Green's organ in 1791. In Dugdale's 
" Monasticon" there is a drawing of the interior of Lincoln 
Cathedral, in which the organ appears over the choir stalls 
on the north side. This is also quoted by Rimbault. The 
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same appears also to have been the c?.r-e at Durham Cathedral 

likewise at Worcester before the Reformation. If from 

cathedrals we turn to College chapels, we find there also the 
same uniform practice of putting the organ on one side of the 
choir, There does not appear to have been any deviation 
from this practice before the time of the Restoration, except 
in a few special and isolated instances. Nor is the case 
different in the case of ordinary Parish churches, save that it 
was not unusual in the sixteenth century to have small port- 
able organs which could be moved from one place to another. 
Probably there is no authenticated instance in England of an 
organ either on the rood loft or at the west end of a church 
before the Reformation. 

It is now time to turn to the Continent, and see what has 
been the usual position of the organ in foreign churches. 
The oldest foreign organ I have played upon is that in the 
nave of the Caihedrid Freiburg, in l*riesgau._ This organ was 
built in 1520, and remained much in ils original state when I 
tried it in 1851. It had two manuals and one octave of 
pedals. It stands in the nave on the north side, towards the 
west, at a considerable elevation. There is also a second and 
newer organ on the ground at the south side of the choir. 
In Milan Cathedral are two fairly large organs facing each 
other on the north and south, above the stalls, towards the 
west of the choir. Many Italian cathedrals have organs 
similarly placed. At the Church of St. Anthony, at Padua, 
there are four large organs. They are placed so as to 
partialis enclose the four great piers at the entrance to the 
choir, and look very line and imposing. On grand occasions 
I was informed that they are sometimes ail ['laved together. 
At the famous Church of St. Mark, at Venice, there are two 
large organs, one on either side, and four small ones in the 
side chapels. The Cathedral of Genoa has an organ in each 
transept. There is a church at Florence, the Chiesa de 
Car-mini, which has a large west end organ over the entrance, 
and a smaller one in the choir. In the mighty Cathedral of 
St. Peter's, at Rome, there is no organ at all in the nave, 
except two or three small ones on wheels, which are moved 
about to various parts of the vast building as occasion may 
require. But in the Capella del Coro, where the ordinary 
daily services are conducted, there are two organs facing one 
another in opposite galleries, of which the larger and better 
one is by Priori, a Roman builder, and it has two manuals 
and two octaves of pedals, only the compass is what is called 
" short," as is usually the case in Italy — or at least it was so 
when I was there in 185 1. There has been some talk of 
erecting a large organ in St. Peter's, but I do not think it has 
been in any way carried out. At Freiburg, in Switzerland, 
the celebrated organ is in a gallery at the west end. So it is 
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at Berne, at Lucerne, and at Bale. At Ratisbon the organ 
is behind the high altar of the cathedral. The effect is good, 
but weak, as the sound cannot well get out of so confined a 
space. There are two other instances of this position, both 
atVenice. At the Frauenkirche, at Dresden, Silbermann's fine 
organ is similarly situated, except that it is in a 14.1 liny above 
the altar. At the Cathedral of Antwerp there is a line largo 
instrument on one side of the nave, besides two small ones 
in side chapels, At Seville Cathedral [here are two enormous 
organs of real Spanish make, one on either side of the choir, 
above the choir stalls, besides two smaller ones in side 
chapels. In Strasburg Cathedral, Silbermann's beautiful 
organ is in the triforium, over the second arch from the 
west, on the north side of the nave. The common 
practice in the principal Lutheran churches of Germany is 
to place the instrument at the west end, over the entrance 
door, though to this there are many exceptions. Before the 
nave of Cologne Cathedral was completed, the organ stood 
upon the screen at the entrance to the choir, where it sounded 
remarkably well. Since the completion of the cathedral it 
has been removed into a transept. I saw only one foreign 
church, and that was in Antwerp, where the organ was on the 
jube, or rood loft. In France it is customary to have in their 
cathedrals and large churches two organs — one very large, 
called " L'Orgue de Tribune," in a west end gallery, and the 
other smaller, on one side of the chuir, called " L'Orgue 
d'Accompagnement. " The result one is driven to by com- 
paring all these examples is that there is no invariable rule, 
but that the position of the instrument depends on the 
exigencies of the service. Where the chief use of the organ 
is to lead the rough singing of chorales by the whole congre- 
gation, as it is in Lutheran Germanyand Calvinistic Holland, 
the organ is properly placed at the west end, over the principal 
entrance. But where it is needed to accompany a choir at 
one time and to play grand voluntaries at another, as in 
France and in Austria, then it is usual to have two organs— 
a large one in the nave and a smaller one close to the choir. 
Neither of these plans exactly fits our English requirements, 
although we may draw some useful lessons from a study of 

Let us now turn our attention to English organs and 
modern requirements. It is evident that there are several 
various and often conflicting interests to be consulted in the 
selection of a proper site for a church organ. There are first 
the interests of the clergy, who regard the matter, perhaps, 
from an ecclesiological point of view. Then there are the 
interests of the singers in the choir, who will view the question 
on its vocal side. Next we have the interest of the organist, 
who regards the position of the organ from a comparatively 
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instrumental aspect. After him comes the architect, who 
chiefly looks at the appearance of the case, and too frequently 
hates the oigan t.- til irt.-l v, and would fain conceal as much of 
it as possible. Lastly, there is the organ builder, who knows 
how much better his instrument will sound with free space 
around it than when boxed up in a small chamber, and who 
feels that his reputation is more or less dependent on the de- 
cision as to locality to which those who have the management 
of the affair shall finally come. Here is, then, a fruitful source 
of i| nam- Is and di I Icrrr.ccs, of contentions and recriminations, 
of jealousies and revilings, of grumbling and discontent. It 
is really a 7natter of wonder that such occasions as the dis- 
cussion of the position for a new organ so often pass off as 
amicablv and pea tea lily as wc find they do. Perhaps it may 
be expected that I should lay down some general, or 
universally applicable, rule for finding the best position for 
an organ. But I can do nothing of the kind, for what is 
suitable for a large cathedral would bo eminently unsuitable 
for a small country church. What would be best where there 
is a regular choir and a full choral service would be anything 
but good where the organ is only needed to lead the psalmody 
of a general congregation. Let us consider some of the most 
usual cases in turn. And in the first place let us take the 
requirements of a cathedral or collegiate church, where a full 
cathedral service is daily performed. In many such churches 
the whole of the regular congregai ion is included in the choir 
proper — as in Westminster Abbey, in Gloucester, in Wells, or 
in York Cathedral. Probably the verv best place for the organ 
in all such cases is over the choir screen, in the centre of the 
building. It is, perhaps, not Ihe best place archiliclitniliy , 
inasmuch as il renders it impossible to gain an uninterrupted 
view of the interior of the Cathedral from west to east. But, 
iimsiciilh speaking, ii is the besi place, not only because the 
organ has free space all round it, but also because it occupies 
a very favourable position for supporting and leading the 
singers. It is just a case where it is accessary to balance 
the conflicting r.iaims of sight and sound, of architecture and 
music. And, therefore, speaking as a musician, and a lover 
of cathedral service, I am inclined to advocate in all such 
cases the retention of the organ on the rood screen. But 
then the evil effect to the eye can often be mitigated by 
dividing the organ so as to keep all the middle part at a low 
elevation, and putting the tall pipes, and all that most tends 
to obstruct the view, on either side. This is done very 
judiciously at Westminster Abbey, and also at Rochester 
Cathedral, and the musical effect of the organ is hardly at all 
impaired by the arrangement. Where, however, this plan is 
not convenient, and the organ remains over the middle of the 
screen, it is often necessary to adopt some special plan to 
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In such cases there are two ways of placing the organ, each 
of which has its advamagrs and disadvantages. One way is 
to place the organ in its ancient position, over the choir stalls, 
on one side. This has been done at Winchester, Hereford, 
Worcester, Ely, Llandafif, St. Asaph, and Bangor. The 
advantages of this plan are, first, the opening out of the view 
of the church from east to west, and, secondly, the bringing 
the organist into closer proximity to his choir. But the 
disadvantages are by no means trifling— in fact, a one-sided 
position of the organ tends to obscure, if not to destroy, the 
antiphonal c.;:ect of the ni-.ants and services. It has ahv.'iya 
appeared to me that this answering of side to side, varied by 
the grand conjunction of the two semichoruses in the full 
parts, constitute one of the greatest charms of a true English 
choral service. Moreover, it is a feature which we possess in 
common with the rest of Christendom — both in Roman 
Catholic countries and in those which belong to the Eastern 
Orthodox Communion, this antiphonal system universally 
prevails ; and besides its present universality, it has the ad- 
ditional claim of extreme antiquity. The earliest instance is 
that of Miriam and the Israelitish women in their responsive 
songs of thanksgiving after their deliverance from the 
bondage of Kgypt and passage across the Red Sea. Then 
we find traces of it in the structure of several of the psalms, 
as had been well worked out by the late Dr. Jebb, in his dis- 
sertation on the word Selah in his "Translation of the 
Psalms." Nor is it difficult todiscern something of the same 
sort in the accounts we have in Holy Scripture of the sinjdi!-. 
in Solomon's Temple. We learn from Theodoret, too, that it 
was at Antioch that the custom of antiphonal singing first 
prevailed. But Philo tells us that in the very earliest days 
of Christianity a choir of women and children was frequently 
answered by another composed of men's voices in their public 
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services. St. Ambrose, in the fourth century, introduced this 
antiphonal singing at Milan, whence it spread throughout the 
Western Church. Socrates, the Ecclesiastical historian,* 
tells us that " Ignatius, third bishop of Antioch, in Syria, 
from the apostle Peter, who had also conversed familiarly 
with the apostles themselves, saw a vision of angels hymning 
in alternate chants to the Holy Trinity ; after which he in- 
troduced the-mode of singing he had observed in the vision 
into the Antiochian churches, whence it was transmitted by 
tradition to all the other churches." With such a vast 
antiquity, with such a universal adoption to sanction its 
use, it is impossible not to regard with veneration and affection 
so edifying a custom— and when we add to this the confessedly 
admirable effect of such singing when considered from a 
purely musical standpoint, we must feel justified if we are 
somewhat jealous of anything tending to tarnish the beauty 
or obscure the effect of it, as an accompaniment all on one 
side must necessarily do. On that ground alone, great ex- 
ception may fairly be taken to the plan of placing the organ 
over the choir stalls on one side, unless such a position is 
found to be the only available one. Thanks, however, to 
modern mechanical improvements and resources, it is possible 
now to retain all the undoubted advantages of this lateral 
position, while avoiding, in whole or in part, the concomi- 
tant disadvantages to which reference has been made. A plan 
has been adopted in the cathedrals of St. Paul's, Salisbury, 
and Durham, and in several parish churches, by virtue of 
which the organ is divided into two portions, situated res- 
pec; ivuly on the north and south side of the choir or chancel, 
opposite each other. The mechanism connecting the two 
portions is carried under the pavement, and is tubular-pneu- 
matic or else electrical, so as to be comparatively unaffected 
by damp or change of temperature, as the old - fashioned 
connection by trackers necessarily was. By this means, one 
player, silling on one side of the choir (or, if preferred, in the 
midst of the choir), can control both portions of the instru- 
ment at once, and can alternate the north and south, as the 
voices "fling backwards and forwaitls (heii alternating songs," 
so as to enhance the antiphonal effect by a judicious method 
of accompaniment. Although an organ will not sound quite 
so mellow in such a lateral situation as it would over a 
central screen, with free space on every side of it, yet the 
choral and architectural advantages far more than compensate 
for this drawback. I consider it, therefore, an admirable 
arrangement. Where there are transepts available, it is 
desirable to place the organ across them (as at Winchester), 
in preference to choosing smaller arches for the purpose, 



• Socr. EccJ., Hist., Book VI., Chap. viii. 
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where the sound is more confined. At Chester Cathedral the 
organ has been placed in the north transept, in a gallery, with 
the exception of a few choir organ stops, which are over the 
central screen, and, as it were, at right angles to the rest of 
the organ. This is a good plan, in so far as it enables the 
organist to accompany the service without deteriorating from 
the antiphonal effect of the semi choruses ; but there are not 
many churches which would admit of its adoption. 

Ordinary parish churches and chapels, in many cases, are so 
constructed that the unly ;iv,iil;d>]c pl;i<:e for tlit; organ is that 
abomination of modern invention, an organ chamber. Organs 
are obliged to be voiced much louder than is consistent with 
pure tone, in order to miikc themselves heard at all under such 
unfavourable conditions; and not only so, but the large sixteen 
foot pipes are usually so hidden away behind the instrument 
that they are scarcely audible in the church, while the 
mixtures seem doubly shrill and strident by contrast. More- 
over, the mechanism is often inconveniently crowded, causing 
frequent derangement and cyphcrings, and the bellows arc 
often injured by damp in so confined a space. 1 must, once 
for all, utter my indignant protest against organ chambers. 
Of course the object of so placing the organ is to get it as 
close to the choir in the chancel as possible. But even this 
advantage may be purchased too dearly. If the chancel has 
an aisle in which an organ can be placed, that is much 
better than a mere chamber, because the organ can have two 
fronts, one facing the nave, looking west, and the other facing 
the chancel and the singers. The instrument is not then so 
fatally boxed up and stifled as in a chamber. Still, even so, 

Where the chu^cl^t's'os^auThatTh'e 1 d'ist an ce^f 'the chancel- 
choir from the west end is not too great, the organ maybe 
advantageously put into a western gallery. It will always 
sound well there in itself, and indeed it must be there if the 
singers sit in the western gallery too, as in such churches as 
St. George's, Hanover Square. But a west end gallery never 
looks well in a Gothic church, and an organ in the centre of 
it often hides a good west window, and darkens the church. 
The best remedy for this is to split the instrument into two 
portions, and put them on the north and south of the window, 
where they will hide nothing, letting the organist and the 
singers sit between them. Of course all antiphonal singing, 
under such circumstances, is out of the question. In some 
cathedrals there are two large organs, one for the choir, the 
other for the nave, as at York and Worcester. This is a good 
plan whenever the extra organ docs not take up too much 
valuable space, or injure the general beauty of the building. 
I know of no instance of an analogous duplication of the 
organ in parish churches or chapels, though i have met with 
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some in which there was a harmonium as well as an organ. 
I can conceive of no case in which a harmonium could be 
desirable, save where, for pecuniary reasons, an organ could 
not ho obtained. For small churches, where only a very small 
organ was required, I should often advise the erection of a 
one-manual instrument, consisting °l. perhaps, three stops on 
the manual and a bourdon of sixteen foot tone, and of two- 
and-a-half octaves compass on the pedal, so contrived that 
the whole organ should be inside the chancel, but with all 
the pipes quite high up, near the roof, and the keys on the 
floor — the sounding portion might he " bracketed out," so as 
to be thoroughly well heard, without encroaching on valuable 
space below. The height at which the sound would be pro- 
duced would minimize the one-sided effect of which I have 
spoken, while the organist might -it ^[nongst the choir. The 
bellows might be stowed away in a vault, or special chamber, 
or in the vestry, if there was room enough there. In a large 
church where there was no choir, but the whole congregation 
were in the habit of singing hymns at the top of their voices, 
what would be imperatively needed would be a large and 
powerful organ in a west end gallery, to dominate and lead 
[lie singers, and to drown their shouts if the cacophony 
became intolerable. I have now gone through every variety 
of circumstance affecting the position of a church organ, and 
if I have failed to find any general or invariable rule to suit 
every case, at any rate I havir trii d to suggest Ihe best course 
to adopt in each variety of circumstances known to me. It 
would be, indeed, a great satisfaction to me if I could think 
that any of my hints were likely to prove useful in so im- 
portant a matter, and I shall be glad to hear any suggestions 
on the subject which may occur to any of my hearers. 



DISCUSSION. 
The Chairman.— As no one seems inclined to begin the 
discussion, I may as well say a word or two myself. I think 
we owe a great deal of gratitude to Sir F. Ouscley for calling 
attention to a fact which is often overlooked, that the real 
place for organs in old cathedrals was on one side, not over 
the rood screen. Another thing, which is often of great 
importance, is this. However possible it was to put an 
organ on the screen in the days when a comparatively 
small organ was sufficient for all purposes, in these days, 
when organs are required to do so very much more than 
they were before, it is a different thing'altogether. If the 
organ is sufficiently large, the screen is not sufficiently large, 
and if the screen is large enough for the organ, it is too 
large for the church. 1 think there is no reason at all 
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why the suggestion of Sir F. Ouseley as to organs being 
divided should not be carried out. We have a lot of organ 
builders in England hard at work on the subject of the best 
means ot providing organs on two sides ol [lie church, with a 
connection either electric or pneumatic, from side to side; 
and the only thin;; which stands in the way of the genera] 
adoption of that system, not only in cathedrals, but in parish 
churches, is its great expense. Whether it will ever become 
a cheap system i do not know, but Ixitii the electric and 
pneumatic systems are very expensive. Perhaps tlie electric 
system has baldly had suftn-i< nt trial yet Hi encourage jKrople 
to venture upon it, but when you come to smaller parish 
churches you get very much more difficult problems 
altogether. Take a long narrow church in the country, 
without any transept or aisles ; a man says "I cannot put an 
organ at the west end. because ! have n dozen men and boys 
who are singing in the chancel." Well, then, he must put 
it in the chancel. It must be done by brackets, I think, 
and I have seen some very successful cases of organs on 
brackets. I do not know whether Sir I". Ouseley knows 
the little organ in Iftley Church; that is a very good 
specimen. Then another great difficulty is this: as a rule, 
organists are very anxious to have the organs much too 
large for the place. Of course it is difficult for me personally 
to say so, because they say — It is all very well for you, 
you are a lucky man, you have a fine instrument to play 
upon, and you want to let everyone else have little grinders 
rather than give them large organs. Some years ago I made 
a very rough and ready rule by which you can always find 
Out roughly the cost your organ ought to be by the number 
of sittings. It ought to be about £1 a head. If you have a 
church holding 500 people, if you spend ^"500 on the organ, 
you will have one- huge eiiuegli for the purpose. If you have 
a church holding 1,000 people, spend £1,000, and if you 
have a very fine church, which holds 2,000, you may spend 
^2,000 on the organ. From 3,500 to 4,000 people can be 
accommodated under the dome of St. Paul's within hearing 
of the preacher, and our organ cost 3,500. It was designed 
by a committee before my tune. The Albert Hall holds 
about 9,000 or 10,000, and I believe that is exactly the cost 
of the organ there, although I had nothing to do with the 
designing of the instrument. Of course it is a very rough 
rule, but I am certain that clergymen will find it of some 

Mr. Higgs. — I have been very much interested in what 
our President has brought to our notice. Everyone must 
feel that when so costly an adjunct to a church as a large 
organ is being provided it is very important to place it in 
a proper position. There is one important consideration 
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respecting the position in which an organ is placed which, 
I think, should receive more attention than it does receive. 
I speak of the position of the organ as regards the temperature 
of the church. When the west end was selected as the 
position for the organ gas was not in vogue, and buildings 
were not subject to the extraordinary variation in temperature 
to which they are now liable. It is no uncommon thing in 
churdiLS. uipuci jlly ir. those which have not daily service, 
for the organ in winter to be left from Monday to Saturday 
in a temperature almost at freezing point, and on Sundays 
the temperature is often raised to 70 or 80 degrees. This 
seems to me a matter of great importance for the consideration 
of -.htistj w::o Ikivc to determine the position of an organ. I 
should like to ask the Chairman whether the antiphonal effect 
of a divided organ is practically very much attended to, 
whether he really does find it important to give much 
attention to the actual position of the department of the 
organ he uses when accompanying the voices of the choir in 
antiphonal singing. 

Tlie Chairman. — 1 am very glad to be asked that question, 
because 1 am sorry to say that I shall have to say " No " to 
it in one Sense, and I rould give a very practical reason 
for it. 1 have: taken a great deal of trouble to find out 
the best thing to be done in St. Paul's, and very often if 
I am not on duty 1 put on a surplice, and take my ac- 
< :s:<>',;,i d <i:> purjKi^c to hear the effects the organ 

presents down below, which of course are totally different to 
what they are above. The conclusion 1 have come to is that 
it :s very :n,i: I: easier for anybody to sing in .1 cathedral 
when the accompaniment is opposite to him, so if i am 
accompanying a solo voice I always try, if I possibly can, to 
use the org:tn which is on the opposite: side to him. Some- 
times it is rather difficult, but if the combinations will allow 
it I do so. On the other hand, I find divided organs are very 
beautiful for playing things like Bach's sonatas for two 
manuals and pedals, having one set of stops on one side, 
and one on the other. 

Mr. Hicgs. — I am sure we are all much indebted to our 
Chairman for the valuable information he has given. I was 
anxious to have the point cleared up, and I think it amounts 
to this, that the antiphonal — the co-incident antiphonal — 
effect is not of very much importance. Therefore I venture 
to suggest that, as there is considerable difficulty and expense 
in dividing an urgtm, howwerr desirable it may be in some 
cases, it should not be adopted too hastily. There is a 
position that never seems to me to have been adequately 
tested, and that is the position of the Temple organ, which I 
think is very suitable for many churches, especially for 
classical churches, where, if the organ were placed in the 
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middle of one side, and the church generally arranged as 
the Temple church, the choir — (he singers— could be brought 
near to the organ, and amongst the congregation, whom they 
could lead with better effect thart-iu the case where the organ 
is at one end of the church, the choir at the other, and the 
congregation between. 

The Chairman. — The Temple organ is practically an organ 
in the chancel, on the north side, because the Temple church 
is a chancel tacked on to the old Norman church, Practically 
it becomes a north side chancel organ, in an organ chamber. 

Mr. Higgs. — It is a large chamber. 

Dr. Pole.— With regard to St. Peter's at Rome, although 
there is no fixed organ in the main body of the building, there 
is a chapel at the side, or there was thirty years ago, in which 
there are two organs, one at each end. At that time I had 
the good fortune to be in that church, and to hear one of 
those old contrapuntal compositions, consisting of two choirs, 
accompanied by two organs, ami ihe effect was grand in the 
extreme. I never heard anything like it before. I have 110 
doubt, from seeing scores written for two choirs, with a sepa- 
rate organ part underneath each, that that must have been a 
common plan in those days. I have often wondered why 
people who have to do with music for two choirs, with a good 
body of singers, do not separate them more. J have spoken 
to our friend, Mr. Goldschmidt, about tiie Bach Choir, for, ad- 
mirably as they sing, I have often found a great difficulty when 
they have been singing in two choirs in distinguishing the 
effect of the first from the effect of the second. The same 
with Mr. Henry Leslie, who often did music for two choirs. I 
asked him if he could not divide them, and put one on one side 
the hall and the other on the other, for I was sure the effect 
would be exceedingly improved, but he said the exigencies of 
the building would not allow it. But where it is possible, I 
think it would be very dt:sivablc to separate them more. My 
experience with organ chambers is rather unfortunate. 
Having in my young days a good deal to do with organs, I 
once undertook to superintend the making of an organ for a 
new church. It was built by Hill, it was on a proper church 
scale, and was as good an organ as could possibly be ; but 
when it went into the church it was put into an organ 
chamber, and its tone was so lost that it was not like the 
same instrument and gave much dissatisfaction. 

Professor W. H. Monk. —I should like to mention an 
arrangement of an organ at the east end of a church, that is 
to say, for chancel use, of which I happen to have two 
examples, one in the north of London and one in Croydon, 
both churches having been built by Mr. Pearson. To carry 
out this idea great altitude of the church itself is necessary. 
That you will say is not a bad thing to begin with, but the 
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chancel must also lie provided with aisles, and upon one of 
these aisles the organ is placed. The consequence is that 
the organ itself is elevated from the floor of the church 

there is every use for the chancel .usSi.- uMhrncalh the floor 
of the organ. Then the organ is carried up this side aisle, 
the side aisle itself being within a few feet the same height as 
the centre of the church. You can judge as to the height of 
these two churches when I say that bath organs were laid 
out for 32-feet pedal organs. Whether this design was ever 
carried out in the one in the north of London 1 do not know ; 
it was designed, and I saw the pedal stop representing what 
should he done by the 32-scalc; but in the other church at 
Croydon, I am sorry to say when the organ was completed 
tinder Mr. Willis he gave up the idea of putting a 33-feet 
pipe for want of room. But surely in this case the 32-feet 
might Have been sunk below the level of the organ itself on 
the church level, supposing there was room for it. The great 
thing gained in both these rases is that the organ is not put 
in a chamber, so to speak, because tin; elevation of the roof 
of the side aisle is so nearly that of the elevation of the centre 
of the church, that the locale ceases to be a side chamber. 
1 think when this can be done, it may be a highly desirable 
place for an organ even of considerable size. In the two 
churches which i am thinking of another advance is joined. 
The organ is on the north side, over the north aisle of the 
chancel ; the south aisle of the chancel is itself part of, or 
leads into, a subsidiary chapel on the south side, corres- 
ponding to the organ on the north side, and is used for 
occasional services. The organ, from its position and height 
of 12-feet or 14-feet from the floor, is available for services in 
the side chapel, as well as for services in the centre of the 
church. It has struck me altogether to he an admirable 
arrangement where the dimensions of the church allow of its 
heing carried out. I may also remark as to the difficulty of 
the organ pitch rising so fearfully in threat height. I was 
once consulted as to the poss- il iil it v of placing an organ in a 
building in the north of London where the object was to show 
a rose window above the organ. The architect, therefore, 
laid down the rule that nothing of the organ should appear 
beyond a certain height, and it was not a great height. 
There had been an organ in the building previously, which 
had been removed, and the builder of this organ being 
applied to on this particular sniijcel declined to place his 
organ in the building again. His words were, " I will not be 
a party to the suffocation of my instrument." I was con- 
suited at a time when the substratum of the building was 
incomplete, and I recommended that as height could not be 
given, because of the height of a certain screen, we should 
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try whether the substratum coulii give US anything. The 
architect entered into that question, and the consequence was 
he gave us between 20 and 30 feet underneath the floor of 
the main building to do what we liked with. Still the old 
organ builder declined. I then applied to Mr. Willis, and he 
said he thought ic was an entrain dinarilv line site. He built 
an organ, and with this result— all the subsidiary parts, the 
bellows and so on, are sunk underneath the floor of the 
build Lug ; but die whole organ, the great, choir, and swell, 
stand on one level, and that is on the floor. We are not 
speaking of anything in the shape of a gallery. The con- 
sequence of that has been that the awkward and painful dis- 
crepancy between the swell and great organ, as I am told, 
practically disappeared, and that the beat of a large 
congregation rising to the roof of a building is actually 
carried beyond the organ, just as it is carried beyond the 
organ in a cathedral church. We never lirar of this difficulty 
in a cathedral church, because of the height of the building 
there, which is supplemented by the depth of the Hoor. The 
whole organ stands on the same level, and I am told that 
such as a discrepancy between one organ and another has 
never occurred. 

Mr. Southgate. — There is one position. I may add to the 
number of those which have been mentioned, and that is in 
the clere storey. The organ in the Cathedral at Chartres is 
very high up in the clere storey. The ornamental effect is 
very bad, and I think the music is still worse. 

The Chairman.— You mean in the triforium ? 

Mr. Southgate. — If you choose to call it so. It stands 
apparently on brackets, and it spoils the architecture 
altogether. I would say that there are great advantages 
sometimes in having the organ in the western gallery, espe- 
cially when a band has often to he used. At Salzburg I 
lately saxv that arrangement, and it was very successful ; 
there was a large band besides a great many singers, lady 
smgeriH by the way, who sang solos. 

Sir F. G. Ouseley. — I remember onr.c being called upon 
to preach a sermon on a choral occasion in a very large 
church, where the organ was erected in the triforium ; it was 
an organ of two manuals, the great organ was placed very 
much in the front, but the swell box was quite behind, and 
was very much shut out from the rest — quite in the roof, in 
fact — the result being that when the church got hot the great 
organ was nearly a semitone sharper than the swell, and it 
was impossible to couple them together. I do not think we have 
quite threshed out the question of the rise in pitch from heat. 
I should like to have some suggestion as to whether a plan 
could be adopted to neutralise that very evil result. It is 
monstrous that singers, when they are themselves exhausted 
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by the heat, should have to sing half a tone sharper than 
they otherwise would have to do. It is also monstrous that 
the reed pipes should he a different pitch to the flue stops, 
which must be the case when the pitch rises in that way. If 
there is any way of furnishing the bellows with wind from 
the outside, so as to get a cool blast of air through the organ 
pipes, it might prevent that evil. I am not sufficiently con- 
versant with these matters myself to know if this could be 
done, and I should like to have some information about it. 

Mr. Herbert. — In the organ at Aix la Chappelle, there 
is an apparatus for cooling the air when necessary, and i saw 
an organ built with these conditions a few years ago at 
Stahlut. They have plans for heating the air or cooling the 
air for the bellows when necessary. 

Dr. Pole. — For small buildings no doubt ventilation is 
far too little attended to, but large buildings ventilate 
themselves. 

Professor W. H. Monk.— Has there been any practical 
difference ever noticed between the swell and the great 
organ of the Albert Hall ? 

The Chairman. — Yes, the swell organ is a great distance 
off, in .1 kir^c room, with brick sides and roof. 

Sir F G. Ouselev.— I have really very little to say in 
reply, as no objection has been taken to anything I said in 
my paper. It strikes me that wc have pretty nearly threshed 
out the subject, and I am very glad to have had this 
opportunity of reading this paper. 

The Chairman.— I am sure we shall all be only too 
delighted to pass a vote of thanks to Sir F. G. Ouseley for 
his very interesting paper. 

(The vote of thanks was carried unanimously.) 
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MR. BANISTER 
In the Chair. 

STYLE. 
By Ferdinand Praeger. 
The subject of the paper which I have the honour to submit 
to the members of tile Association this afternoon is so in- 
timately entwined about our art, extends over so large an 
area, and is of such deep personal interest to musicians ol 
every degree, that I venture to hope it will elicit copious 
observations from the members present. It were easy from 
a subject of such magnitude to fill a volume, but I have 
carefully condensed my remarks, and dealt only with the 
salient "features, those from which the art is likely to gain 
the most by discussion. On this theme most of the master 
minds in art have eloquently discoursed, and not the least, 
Goethe. There is the real ring of downright affection for 
art in his words — " It is our boimden duly lo hold style in 
highest honour, to reverence a term which should imply the 
noblest and worthiest that art has ever achieved, or ever can 
achieve. Only to have the power to recognise it is a happi- 
ness. To discourse on it with fellow intelligences is a pure 
joy." It is in this spirit that I approach my paper. 

As all are aware, the term style comes to us from the 
Greek, stylos, an iron pen or bodkin, pointed at one end, and 
used for inscribing on tablets of wax. From the medium of 
conveyance of ideas it has come to be associated with the 
spirit of conveyance, with the mode of expression peculiar to 
tfie creating artist. Style I hold as something higher than 
manner. It belongs to the true man, (o the genius. He 
only has a style whose individuality is suflicicntly robust, 
vigorous, ami independent enough lo euergel ical ly determine 
his whole artistic activity. The style of great men gives 
birth to manner. Style can only exist where force of 
character is dominant. It is the imitation of style which 
generates manner, and from manner is oft developed a 
sickly deteriorated mannerism, which not infrequently 
becomes offensive and borcsomc. Given an idea, if it only 
be felt deep enough, if it really be an idea, and not a 
semblance, it will find its natural expression, its style. On 
this point Schiller says, in language as beautiful as it is 
profound : — 

» With genius, Nature is bound in eternal alliance. 
Whatever mind has vowed, piously Nature performs." 
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Style is truth, is therefore Nature. Manner being a copy, 
is no longer true. It is artificial, and artificiality can never 
replace Nature. Every artist should have tin; sLiength and 
courage Id say : " The tonal pourlrayal of the picture coll] tired 
up in my mind shall In; in mv lam,<inv./e. in mv own style, and 
not fashioned after another's peculiar mode of utterance, be 
it ever so worshipped." An idea that is thrust into the rule 
or composed in the style of another, cannot have the same 
vitality as the original: you see it is but an imitation. 
Manner is the falsi; blending of another's individuality with 
one's own: mannerism, the undue prominence of some one 
idiosyncrasy whereby the most diverge::! subjects arc tinged 
with the same eccentricity, are treated with the same 
singularity. It is possible to retain the form of another and 
for the style Id be quite original. The form is the external ; 
the style— the soul, the internal. You see imitation can create 
nothing, has created nothing. But for all that imitation is 
not to be discountenanced, rather is it to be commended. 
The imitation of the style of a good model is the avenue that 
leads to the catholicity of one's own style. Indeed, I am of 
opinion thai his style will be the most perfect who has 
absorbed the styles of the great masters. But what is to be 
deprecated is that slavish imitation of another's style which 
excludes all originality. Such a proceeding destroys all hope 
of founding a national style. There are men hying to-day, 
men of refined culture and unquestioned musical genius, who 
thiuls they serve their art best by inflating the pronounced 
Style of a certain [imminent master, lint they err grievously. 
Do they ever think it possible to achieve the jjlorious 
triumph of hiving the {< iimdal ions of a living national style 
by sacrificing "their individuality? Truly wisdom is shown 
by studying the great men of all nationalities, but infirmity is 
betrayed in the surrender ol one's personality. Poor Carlyle, 
what a pitiful wail went out from him when that master of 
style, Fronde, implored him to adopt a more easy, graceful, 
and polished expression : "1 lon't you see," be said, " I can't. 
I have tried, but if a man be true, his style is his skin." Yes, 
style must he natural. As Buffon said more than a century 
ago: " Le style est l'hommc meme " — " The style is the 
man." An affected style becomes offensive. Before one 
composer can successfully adopt the style of another, he 
must view the thing m the same light. To be noted down in 
a particular manner it must be felt first in that manner. He 
cannot say " Fiat lux," unless the light be originally in him, 
and precisclv iv, proportion as tin. re is h„dit in him so will he 
accomplish his purpose. But it would be wiser that a com- 
poser should not deck himself in borrowed raiment; the 
chances are it will not fit him. When listening to such a 
work, and, alas ! there are many, a feeling of pain grows 
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upon you, and you sadly utter: "Grand ideas, but why- 
could the composer not speak to us after his own heart ; in 
his ineffectual striving to he somebody else he lias destrmed 
his own merit." Surely Sir John Falstaff did not wear his 
petticoats with a worse grace than many imitators appear hi 
their borrowed attire. 

And this brings me to an important section— the influences 
which determine and consolidate style. The influences are 
many, are closely associated with, and di piriidi. nl upon, each 
other, and vary in degree of importance. First, individuality, 
then nationality, language, social surroundings, intellectual 
training, the state of the grammar of the art, the materials 
at command, the selection of subjects, and mode of looking 
at them often dominated by the state of thought of the 
period. First, nidividealitv, itself iiilliienecd by mil tonality, 
training and surroundings. Individuality permeates an 
artist's work, perhaps, most of all. To instance a few 
prominent examples where the individuality is clearly per- 
ceptible in their creations, recall Gluck, energetic, self- 
reliant, and earnest ; Handel, imperious, vigorous, and 
sc-li snlllcient ; I!ach, solid nr.d srrmt.' as lus pedigree, brave- 
hearted Hadyn, Godfearing, simplicity itself, his nature an 
open book, without bitterness towards anyone, seeing good 
in all things, optimistic to the fullest extent ; Mozart, the first 
of the romantic school, affectionate and bright ; Beethoven, 
bold and brusque in bearing, and impregnated with the en- 
croaching pessimistic spirit of his period ; Chopin, refined in 
intellect, delicate in body. Such instances might be multi- 
plied, but the occasion docs not seem to call for them ; for f 
take it as admitted that the organization, the temperament 
of a man, must exercise an influence in the way a man looks 
at a subject. He cannot divest himself of himself. But, in 
proportion as his individuality dominates one-sidedly his 
work so will his public be lessened. Such an artist is 
not a genius, though no great art work is without the 
impress of the artist's individuality. But individuality is so 
intimately allied with nationality that the two must be con- 
sidered together. Where the border line exists it would be 
hazardous to say. They cannot be divorced. Nationality 
has asserted itself in all the fine arts. National style.-; have 
had their periods, and very strongly marked too. This is 
apparent at once in architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
poetry, and surely it is not otherwise in music. It might be 
contended that art is universal. It is, and it is not. I freely 
admit that the ground principles of art are everywhere the 
same, that great thoughts are the common property of the 
universe; but how vastly do they differ in their treatment 
by men of different nationalities. I do not speak of nai ioual 
rhythm only, which is one of the strong points of this 
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argument, but I refer to the mode of expression of idea, the 
movement and order which is put into it. But while admit- 
ting the inevitable impress of a national style, I cannot but 
deprecate the pernicious practice that has found favour of 
late among composers— certainly not geniuses— who seek the 
popular plaudits by the employment of quaint national 
costume. It is an easy road to favour, but it degrades the 
artist and his art. As a rule, the ideas are sterile, whose only 
chance of success is the attractive glamour of national dress. 
Intellectual training and social surroundings go together. It 
is a clear gain to the art if the artist be a man of culture. 
It influences the choice of subject, perhaps urges the wisdom 
of sequence and arrangement in the tonal art as is visible 
elsewhere, and undoubtedly must tend to a refined treatment 
and reverence for the art. I think herein lies one of the 
bright omens for the future success of our art. I do not 
recollect in the history of music any period of which it may 
be said that the intellectual attainments and general culture 
of composers equal those of the masters of to-day. 

The state of the grammar of the art and the means at dis- 
posal have at all periods influenced the style of great masters. 
With a crude theory and meagre means the outcome could 
but be in proportion. Happily immense strides have been 
made in both departments during recent years. Think what 
might not Palestrina have achieved had he been possessed of 
the theory and means we enjoy to-day. But both depend 
for their proper value upon the extent of the artist's know- 
ledge of his craft. There are the means, and their influence 
will be in proportion as he knows how to employ them. But 
all these various influences are subordinated to the selection 
of subject. As the theme, so the style, whether epic, lyric, 
or romantic. The picture conjured up in the mind of the 
artist and the way lie looks at it will very greatly influence 
the style of treatment. 

And now I come to the principal requisites for the forma- 
tion of good style. 

The pre-eminent condition, I had almost said the sole 
requisite, so precious do I esteem it to the formation of a 
good style, is truth. Then, an intimate acquaintance with 
the rules of the art. By the sole aid of craft lore it is possible 
to produce much, but if academical learning be made the 
handmaid of truth, the work will be invested with a human 
interest of infinite value beyond the scholar's skill. It will 
find a responsive echo among the many, where otherwise it 
could only he adequately appreciated by the few. What 
comes from the heart will go to the heart. Truth for the 
theme will just be that " one touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin." Indeed, truth should be the why of the 
existence of all art work — that " holding the mirror up to 
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nature." A man should not speak unless he has something 
to say and knows to the core what he wants to say. As 
Montaigne nobly said — " I stand here for truth, and will not, 
for all the states, churches, revenues, and personal reputa- 
tions of Europe swerve one jot. I will rather mumble and 
prose about what I certainly do know — my father, my wife, 
my old lean bald pate, and a hundred straws as ridiculous — ■ 
than vapour, romance, and play the philosopher." 

I would go on naming what, in my judgment, are the 
requisites of a good style, but the more I ponder over them 
the clearer the light becomes that they are all poor, pale in- 
gredients, beside thi;; a'A iii-voui'i:if,' tla:ne. Sincerity is man's 
greatest majesty. It is the first condition of a great man. 
No quack ever founded a religion in art. He who would 
reach man's heart through tones must first feel them, and get 
them out true, sincere from his own heart. No mathematical 
calculation as to harmonies, but feelings transformed into 
sounds. The sweetest music springs from the human heart, 
and when that cry escapes from its imprisoned cell to be 
transfixed by the artist in tones of tenderness or passion, 
success will depend on the degree of truthfulness with which 
it has been interpreted. 

Now, to apply this insistance on truth to music. What 
does it resolve itself into ? In a word, appropriateness — I.e., 
adequate musical expression to the spoken word ; or, if it be 
absolute music, to the accurate interpretation of the senti- 
ment or silent speech conjured up in the musician's inner- 
most man. Yes, appropriateness of tonal expression should 
be the earnest aim. That is the gem. The diamond. The 
setting may be beauty, dignity, vigour, tenderness, according 
to the feeling treated. Hut, I would earnestly urge, do not 
sacrifice truth at the shrine of beauty. " A thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever " ; true, but truth is far more beautiful, and, I 
hold, more immeasurably grand than gracefulness. Do not, 
to arrive at a beautiful cadence, prune and polish, and so 
swerve from the truth to a veneered expression. A few words 
from an honest blacksmith appeal more directly to the heart 
than all the polished periods of a courtier; and a single 
tonal phrase of pure, undiluted feeling vibrates more heart 
strings than all the carefully planned cadences of the music 
maker. Be true, and you must write living music, and it is 
that very true music that will gain the most by attention to 
style. " See deep enough, and you see musically ; the heart 
of nature is everywhere musical, if you can only reach it. 
All deep thought is music," so spake Carlyle. And we must 
all agree if a man have anything to say, if it be worth the 
saying, let him speak it out, after his own heart. If he wish 
to penetrate deep into his hearers, if he desire to address 
multitudes, then must he pay attention to style. Having 
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determined, first, that he will speak truly, his speech will be 
effective and enduring as his style is perfect. Then is a 
thorough knowledge of the art essential. A workman is all 
the better for knowing how to use his tools. It was a maxim 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds ;li.it no opportunity should be lost 
in discountenancing the false and vulgar notion "that rules 
were the fetters of genius." 

A skilled artist possesses .1:1 immense advantage over the 
less well trained. I consider an exhaustive acquaintance 
with all the technicalities of our art indispensable to the 
forming of a great artist. It were easy to instance excep- 
tions, but to those I would reply " admitted, yet, had such a 
one technical training lie would have been still greater." A 
thorough knowledge of one's craft will help an artist to say 
precisely what he feels. It will enable him to set out his 
ideas, to infuse order and movement into them, to determine 
which are the principal, and where the climax should be 
reached ; and this is style. A just appreciation of proportion 
and balance is as necessary to a musical work as to any other 
art-creation. Is it not a grand thing to have the power of 
being tender or vigorous, as may be wished, to give coherency 
and conlinuitv to one's work, to create a work in which the 
parts depend 011 each other for vitality; and how is this 
possible without complete familiarity with the theory ? 

And. having the power of faithfully expressing one's 
thoughts, the all important rule to be remembered is, be 
truthful, be appropriate. The style will depend on the 
subject treated. If lyric, give it not an epic setting. If it 
be grand, degrade it not by commonplace. When it soars 
into the eloquent it should do so without panting or bluster. 
The matter should not be inferior to the manner. Grand and 
imposing treatment of thin, and sometimes barren ideas, is a 
grave error. The allotting of a pompous, inflated, tonal 
phraseology, where an easy, simple expression is required, 
betrays weakness of the artist. If it be inexcusable in a 
poet to put majestic, dignified language in the mouth of a 
buffoon, it is equally culpable in a musician to employ 
grandiloquent speech for commonplace ideas. It is r.r>:newiiat 
iike Goldsmith twitted Johnson with doing. 11 Doctor," he 
said, " I believe if you were to write about little fishes, you 
would make them all tall; iikc whales." 

Nothing is more opposed to the naturally beautiful and 
true than the padding out of a poor cader.ee with useless 
ornamentation. Music is the tonal embodiment of feeiii:g 
and the dress should be worthy of the matter. As noble 
bearing, graceful gesture, and refined intellect would be lost 
under a smockfrock, so will grand tonal thoughts be debased 
if delivered in vulgar hackneyed cadences. An artist may 
have the sublimes! thought, but if the setting be coarse, 
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inelegant, or, in a word, inappropriate, the beauty and force 
will be destroyed. To play a variation upon a celebrated 
phrase of Shakespeare, 1 would say "suit the tone to the 
word." 

The source of much faulty style among musicians is, I 
believe, want of reflection. To cultivate a good style it is 
imperative to think well, to feel well. Facility of production is 
a baneful fault. Musicians possessing but few ideas can string 
together notes in abundance. They produce much and think 
they have composed when they have only compiled phrases. 
Such writers have no style, but if you will, it is the veriest 
shadow: style is wedded to ideas, they have only notes. 
Facility of production has been a drawback to greater men, 
J suppose we have all read Beethoven's severe, I would 
almost say cruel, criticism upon that positive genius, Rossini. 
" He had the stuff in him to have made a good musician if he 
had only been well flogged When a boy ; he was spoiled by 
the ease with which In: produced." 

And now, I presume, it is expected of me to say a few 
words on Wagner, he whom I think posterity will adjudge 
the greatest of all stylists. I shall endeavour to keep clear 
of the extremes of enthusiasm and treat the question calmly 
and dispassionately. To analyse Wagner's style in a manner 
at all worthy of the subject would occupy the time of a 
lecture itself; at the end of a paper such a detailed treatment 
is therefore precluded me. On the other hand, after much 
careful consideration, I think that no adequate and satisfactory 
generalisation can be profitably attempted. However, I have 
endeavoured to summarise his style. For such a condensed 
treatment it is to he understood that I exclude works up to 
" Lohengrin." Well then, the crowning glory of Wagner's 
work, the cachet of his style, is the wonderful fidelity with 
which his music interprets the feelings of the heart. His 
truth to nature is the primary cause of his success. Richly 
endowed, he improved his gifts by ardent application. 
The music of all men was known to him. He served many 
years at the conductor's desk teaching from Meyerbeer, the 
worst of all patchwork styles, to the titanic Beethoven, and 
before he taught, he learned, in the greatest number of 
instances, the works by heart. Of him, truly, it may be said, 
he absorbed all the music of his time and prior to him. He 
did not work in a hurry. All his maturer compositions 
occupied many years in writing. "Parsifal" took twenty 
years. Wagner's style is distinguished for its warmth, unity, 
and balance, important factors in the formation of a good 
style. Wagner's merit is his intense earnestness. The out- 
come is observable in the truth of his work. All means em- 
ployed by him have their right of existence. In his music- 
dramas the orchestra has another reason for being than that 
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of an accompaniment for singers. It is the soul of what the 
singer declaims. The two arc one, and are called into being 
by the same motive. To employ an old metaphor, and in 
Wagner's case a perfectlyjust one, his style is "as boundless 
and deep as the ocean." Many composers will sail their 
barques upon it, and whether the ship be the impressive, 
majestic " Tragedy," or the light, winsome '• Comedy," they 
will find harbours of refuge where they can ride safely at 
anchor, trim their sails, and brace themselves for new 
ventures. 

In conclusion, I would impress upon all artists that their 
guiding principle be, " But above all to thine ownself be 
true, and it follows as the night the day thou canst not be 
false to any man." If this be his motto then will our art 
move onward and upward. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman. — Ladies and Gentlemen, a paper may be 
complete and yet not exhaustive, and I think we must all 
acknowledge that in the very interesting paper we have 
listened to we have had great completeness of view, but our 
lecturer will be the last to think that he has so far exhausted 
the subject as not to open much which is suggestive of other 
remarks. I am happily relieved from having to say much on 
this occasion, because only two months ago, when my friend 
Mr. Shedlock read his interesting paper on " Mannerisms," I 
had occasion to make some remarks which very much trenched 
on the subject of this afternoon's paper. I see Mr. Shedlock 
is present, and, inasmuch as the two subjects meet very much, 
I have no doubt he would like to say a few words on the 
subject of this paper ; but before asking him to do so, I am 
sure you will agree with me in according our best thanks to 
Mr. Praeger for the very interesting and suggestive paper to 
which we have listened. 

(The vote of thanks was carried unanimously.) 

Mr. Shedlock.— I have listened with much pleasure to the 
very interesting paper by Mr. Praeger, but I see many here 
better able to spoilt upon it than myself. Mr. Praeger knows 
how much I admire Wagner's music, and in his style I agree 
with everything he says. I fancy there may be some here 
who differ from him, and whose remarks would be more 
interesting, and more likely to provoke discussion. Mr. 
Banister said just now the subject was by no means 
exhausted, and there was one thing occurred to me while Mr. 
Praeger was speaking. Having said it was necessary for an 
artist to know all the rules of his art in order to hecome a 
good musician, he said there were exceptions. There was 
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one very sinking example—Robert Schumann— who learnt 
the rules of his art after he became a composer, and Breil- 
mann, in his biography, justly observes that perhaps we bare 
gained by his mode of educating himself; that his indi- 
viduality is perhaps greater for his having written as he felt, 
and then studied the rules of his art afterwards. It is a 
curious exception, but by no means the only one. 

Mr. Frost. — This very interesting and suggestive paper 
of Mr. Praeger's lias served to confirm in my mind, although 
it scarcely needed continuation, the view that what is called 
the style of a great composer is, in fact, that something whu !i 
wields such a great influence upon his hearers. 1 am not 
speaking so much of musicians, but of the outside public, to 
whom all composers must, to a certain extent, appeal. With 
respect to Wagner, as his name has been brought prominently 
forward, at first it struck me as rather odd that Wagner 
should have such a very large following, so to speak, outside 
professional musicians. His music always seems to appeal 
to every class, of course in a very simple way ; not 
because it is simple, not because it is rhythmical, because 
it is neither one nor the other ; hut be the performance or 
the audience what it may, his music always gains admirers. 
Now I cannot help thinking that it is because he has a 
style — he is true to himself — to what he endeavours to 
interpret. The same may be said of the living composer, 
Dvofak, he has a style of his own, and it is different to 
anything else. It is not that he is a greater contrapuntist, 
or a greater master of writing for the orchestra, but to all 
those who have any musical taste whatever his music appeal/ 
at once with a force such as a young musician would not be 
able to account for; they would simply say, " I like it, and 
there is an end of it." The same with regard to Gounod. I 
do not wish to trench on a combated subject, because we 
know a musician looking at Gounod's greatest works, his 
oratorios, for example, would say there is not a fugue from 
beginning to end, they all show the same lumbering, heavy 
kind of style ; but they certainly do appeal in a mysterious 
way to a very large class of hearers, and we must put it 
down to the same reason, that Gounod is perfectly sincere 
in what he is saying; he believes in it himself, and ex- 
presses the convictions of his hearers. Then there is a 
danger which a young musician ought to be guarded against, 
of confusing style with eccentricity. It very often occurs to 
me, as a teacher, that a pupil brings ;\:r. a compilation which 
I find is full of the most extraordinary progressions. When 
I say you should have done so and so, which would have 
been simple, he says, "Oh, that would be like somebody 
else, and I want to be different from everybody else"; and 
I think, therefore, while we must regard the style of a 
H 2 
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composer as the very greatest object which should he aimed 
at, it ought not to go forth to the world that style is a thing 
which can be obtained at first. It must be gained by a per- 
fect insight into the works of others before you can form 

Mr. Southgate.— I have but few words to say on this very 
excellent paper, which no doubt we shall value still more 
when we read it in print. But 1 will make one remark on a 
siatement of Mr. Frost as to style growing. I think that is 
exceedingly true and should be recognised. One cannot help 
feeling that in the earlier style of LScethoven he was little 
more than a reflected Mozart, and I think that continued 
down to the period of the septet, which might almost have 
borne Mozart's signature. Style does grow, and it is not to 
be suddenly discovered or evoked. Mr. Frost also remarked 
with reference to the way in which Wagner's music affects a 
large mass of people. He says it is not because of its 
rhythmical nature or its tunefulness. I will not say so, but 
some might say. perhaps il is f: ila fiishifiiiahlciiesp.alt Jii)u;;li 
that is a word which might give rise to a great deal ol 
discussion. One observation of Mr. 1'racger's with regard to 
Wagner's music was where he spoke about his balance, but 
I am afraid that is a subject on which we should all not very 
well agree, especially some of the singers who have to sing 
against orchestration. After all, if you arc to treat the voice 
as an instrument, the balance of power I am afraid would be 
with the instruments against the voice. In Mr. Fraeger's 
observations as to the great value of training in order to 
cultivate style, I think we must all heartily agree. Mr. Frost 
illustrates that in what he says with regard to the compositions 
which are often brought to him. Probably it has often been 
our lot as examiners, and certainly as reviewers, to have the 
most extraordinary things brought to us. They are supposed 
to be in a particular style, but they Lire really in no style at 
all, it is a mere imitation of the style of others, or else 
eccentricity striving to arrogate to itself an importance that it 
does not really possess, and which, therefore, ought to be 
condemned. With regard to the national style of which Mr. 
Praeger spoke with, I thought, a sort of deprecation, I cannot 
help thinking that if there is a national style for the music of 
a country it is rather to be commended. If the country has 
accents and a language of its own, and it has gone through 
certain trials and difficulties which practically go to make up 
its national history, it is not surprising that it should also 
have a style of its own. 

Dr. Pearce. — I fear that after the many eloquent speeches 
you have listened to there scarcely remains much for me to 
say, especially as I have not advanced to the heights of which 
Mr. Praeger has given us a glimpse this afternoon. I simply 
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stop short at the academic condition of the art at present. 
But 1 should like to make one remark on Mr. Praeger's 
paper, and that is on the influence of religious training on 
music. We see in Gounod's works there is, to a certain 
extent, the influence of the Gregorian music strongly brought 
to the front. Even in such a work as "Faust, in that 
baliad of the " King of Thule," which is founded on one 
of the church modes, or in Jewish composers who see more or 
less of the Hebrew element. I would mention Mendelssohn's 
Italian Symphony, that lovely slow movement; I believe 
that melody is of Hebrew origin. Then, coming to English 
musicians, take the works of such men as Stemdale Bennett. 
We see there, 1 think, the influence of early cathedral training. 
We find church cadences and occasional progressions of 
harmony, which would call up the associations of old service 

Mr. Southgate.— Now that Dr. Pearce has spoken, 1 
cannot help adding one sentence, and that is that he himself 
is vsrv iLi:< ]>]y inspired with liiiit spi-rbl tu'liny of religious 
music of which he has spoken, and though he modestly said 
that he had not gone beyond the academic stage, I may say 
that he himself has written some organ work most remarkable 
as far as style goes, giving us something fresh and new, 
probably through that very spirit of which he has spoken. 

Mr. Frost. — I would make one more remark in answer to 
something Mr. Southgate said not contravening what I said 
as to the influence of Wagner's music on a large circle of 
hearers, but he said it was perhaps because it was fashionable. 
Now, of course it is absolutely impossible to contradict any- 
thing of that kind, and I would only venture tosay this ; how 
did it become fashionable ? In addition to what Dr. Pearce 
has said with regard to the influence of early religious training 
on composers, I must instance Arthur Sullivan ; it is very 
remarkable how even in one of his comic operas — which to 
my mind have a distinct style of their own, and to which 
style their very extraordinary popularity is due — how often 
we come across at the end of his songs, duets, and concerted 
pieces a quaint little church-like cadence, which has a 
wonderful effect on the audience. 

Dr. Vincent. — I would like to suggest if it is not possible 
that nationality in music and in style is very likely now to 
amalgamate to a great extent. Of course when music was 
not so cheap, and not so plentiful as it is now, it was natural 
that a national style should exist, the English style and 
others ; but now students are sent to Germany to study, to 
France, to Italy, and foreigners study here also, is it not 
possible that with the universal grammar of music that is 
now diffused in all these academies that style should lose its 
individuality, and music should become a universal language ? 
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Mr. Southgate.— That may be possible, and very likely it 
will become so, but still even at the present day one cannot 
hear a set of ballet pieces written by a French composer 
without unhesitatingly and instantly saying that can be 
written by no one else than a Frenchman. 

The Chairman.— There is a prevalent idea that anyone 
who writes music for a certain purpose must necessarily write 
in the manner that those who have gone before him have 
written for that purpose. I remember a living musician, 
whose name I will not mention, speaking of a certain beautiful 
oratorio written within the last twenty-five years, saying it 
was an atrocious thing, the man who wrote it evidently 
extremely unacquainted with all the traditions of church 
music. Now, as a matter of fact, the composer of that 
oratorio was brought up and trained in the very midst of 
such influences. It seems to me a monstrous idea to begin 
with — I am not speaking of any distinction between church 
music and oratorio music—that a man, if he writes church 
music, must necessarily imitate the style of TaJlis, Orlando 
Gibbons, Croft, or what not. A man must have genius and 
strike out a new line for himself. We use the term style in a 
somewhat technical sense ; we have got into that plainly- 
marked distinction between the strict style, by which we 
mean contrapuntal and diatonic, the ancient fugal style, and 
the romantic or the free style, that in which the imagination 
is supposed to have somewhat freer play, and the mere 
strength is somewhat subordinated. It is rather thought 
Sometimes that these must be kept exceedingly distinct 
necessarily, but we know very well that young and ardent 
composers have a very great idea often that subservience to 
contrapuntal rules will, as they think, cramp their style 
before Ihey have in any sort of way formed their style. Even 
Mendelssohn, we know, so jealously guarded himself against 
the introduction of anything approaching the contrapuntal 
limits when he wished lo write thai ii\-.c imaginative work, 
the " Hebrides" Overture— I think it is on record that he 
excised some passage in it because it seemed to savour a 
little of the scholastic instead of the freely imaginative. But 
no one knew better than Mendelssohn that a thorough contra- 
puntal training, even in the most strict manner, is that which 
would cultivate the exceedingly accurate and minute habit 
of self-scrutiny and attention to all sorts of details, which 
would perfect a man in that perfection of art which is to con- 
ceal art. I do not know that there is anything miirc sjk i ially 
to add to what has been said in the course of this discussion. 
I think it is on record that in literary matters the greatest 
masters of style, Macaulay and such, have acknowledged 
that whatever their genius and whatever their brightness of 
intellect., their literary style has been the result of very much 
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labour; and style will be laborious until there has been very 
much labour to make it fresh and plain, and to prune it of 
monstrosities and excrescences, to see to it that instead of 
being turgid it is translucent. If a man finds he has a ten- 
dency to over-latinism, he takes care to cultivate a Saxon 
style, and so forth. I will now ask Mr. Praeger if he wishes 
to supplement the discussion by any further remarks. 

Mr. Praeger.— I would mention that the influence of 
religion on music is an undeniable one, be the relation what- 
ever it may, because it is a matter of organisation. A 
man cannot believe what he likes, he must believe what 
he can ; and believing exactly one thing or another, he 
will adopt naturally the style that is represented by that 
belief, and no doubt the success of those works of Gounod 
which were referred to, which for musicians have extremely 
little value, have only an influence on the great mass because 
Gounod felt certain beliefs from A to Z, and beyond the full 
stop even. In all he has written — he believes everything. 
I do not believe he could believe any more. He is perfectly 
full with beliefs. Some consider that a great pity, others 
may consider it a glory. However, it will explain why those 
works to a musician cannot have interest if he be true to 
himself, and will compare them to any other works, not as 
regards the knowledge in them, but as regards really the 
intellect. As to the necessity of contrapuntal style, and 
altogether following a certain style for sacred or religious 
music, that is certainly a mistake ; because some of the finest 
sacred music which have been written of late, and which are 
not known here, are, I think, those of Liszt. I am not by 
any means the greatest admirer of Liszt ; he has begun too 
late in life, and lacks real musicianship. He has but few 
ideas, and makes the most of them ; but he has unbounded 
vigour, and, certainly, though I am not one of his greatest 
admirers, it is undeniable that his sacred music proves that 
the man is most earnest, and that accounts for its having had 
that immense success in Germany, even in those parts where 
he personally met with opposition. As to nationality, I do not 
believe that time will ever come when there wdl be no 
nationality in music. I should be very sorry if it became so. 
I should not like to see the English changed into Germans, 
and I would not like to see the Germans changed into French. 
In as much as every nation has its own language, there we 
should stop. I should have made a great point of this, but 
it would have been too long. As to the language-rhythm, we 
know that all nations have concocted their own dances — we 
do not know why. But why do the Germans, the most 
heavy people, dance the waltz better than any other nation ? 
It is a real German dance, which the peasants dance on the 
green sward. They dance it with gravity, as if they were 



going through a religious act— it is exquisite, it is delightful 
to see it. All the girls dance, some without shoes, because 
in some parts shoes are not worn. They taught themselves 
—that is national, that is German. Then look at the Poles, 
look at their mazurka, which is a waltz with an accent on 
the second note. Why did they make the accent on the 
second note? There is something peculiar, almost hysterical, 
in the nature of a Pole, and when they dance they dance 
with their whole soul and forget everything. Why have the 
Spaniards a peculiar rhythm, which is so marked that when 
V'hi begin to lap it on (In: table merely, Ihev befjin to move? 
Why are the Scotch the same with their reel? That is a 
thing I have attempted many times in Scotch societies, and 
pupils have told me the same. I began a reel where there 
were a lot of old gentlemen talking about the Stock 
Exchange, and other serious matters, and immediately they 
all began with their feet, they could not help it. So with all 
nationalities. A great point is also to be made of different 
languages. Look at the Italian with the want of consonants, 
with their wonderful wavy lines. Get an Italian in a passion, 
he is like a lady in a passion ; he has no consonants to spurt 
out to give vervt to his words, they all end in i, e, o, or u. 
That accounts for their wonderful power of melody. Then 
go to the French with their short rhythm, with their language 
so concise that it has become the diplomatic language, 
infused as it has been with all the intellect of the great 
age of Louis XIV. All their great men wanted to make it 
a language brimful of wit. With their short rhythm, their 
realistic tones, it is impossible for a Frenchman to compose 
like anyone cist:, unless he ceases to be a Frenchman. Then, 
coming to the English, you have a language where everything 
is so precise and most stilted — (In* most commercial hm-'uajje 
in the world. Even the Germans imitate it. Everything 
must be clear; no (/; no doubt. Everything must be 
positive; everything must continue ; there must be no inter- 
polation. That accounts for their sbort musical phrases, 
melodic if you like, but short ; no working out ; no interpola- 
tion. Then look at the Germans ; you will have a page with 
fill v interpolations, one within the other, and the verb at the 
end, and you must keep all that in your head. That accounts 
for an immense deal, I think, in music. Look at German 
instrumental music, it is full of interpolations. But the 
English, they like the diatonic. Mr. William Chappell, a 
very high authority, says the English have a dislike to all 
chromatic music. In everyday society, if a man speaks a 
little louder than anyone else, they say, " What is the 
matter?" You must not have anyemotion.it is not proper. 
That undoubtedly will act on the artist's mind, and that is 
the cause of a national style. I do not find anywhere in the 
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whole language of English music any of that passionate chro- 
matic feeling which is continually found in the German 
music. The German speculative mind— pessimistic, always 
more or less so, must account for it. That we can improve 
by studying each other's style, and that we can adopt what 
we think is best, there is no doubt about ; but as to saying 
nationality would ever cease, why the people would cease 
themselves, they would no longer he what they were before. 
I do not believe in a universal language, and I thank Heaven 
it is not so. There will and must he a great brotherhood, 
and a kind relation amongst us all, and I think nothing in 
the world can help that so much as the sublime art of music. 
Let us become one gram! family, loving each other, but not 
changing our nationality, h^rruisc th:it is the special charm 
of everyone of the individualities. There was a word said 
about Schumann. I have often deeply thought of that. It 
has been a bane to Schumann to study afterwards, but it has 
not been the study that has made him great. There were 
some very unfortunate circumstances, which can scarcely be 
entirely brought to the surface, of very touching interest. 
Bring Mendelssohn into the question. Whatever Mendelssohn 
may have said and done, he did not like Schumann. It is a 
proved fact, historically, that they never met at Leipzig. A 
few of Schumann's things were played there — a very few. I 
have the number of them. It was perfectly ridiculous that 
there was so much performed of Meiuleissohn's and so little 
of Schumann's in the same year. That was very likely 
natural, because Mendelssohn stood at the head of the 
establishment, and Schumann only an outsider. But Schu- 
mann was an extraordinary admirer of Mendelssohn, and 
always believed himself, like many other people who have 
not sufficiently studied, inferior as a musician, and in trying 
to learn all he could he tried also to imitate Mendelssohn. 
That was his banc — it was no longer his own style. In his 
earlier works he was Schumann proper ; in the others there 
is always an infiltration of somebody else. That was an 
unfortunate bias he had, thinkinj; him^lf below Mendelssohn, 
and there he was no longer true to himself. We know well 
that he brought out Bennett and Brahms, and was delighted 
with any talent that came before him. That is the true sign' 
of a great man — that he can admire other people's gifts. 

Mr. Barry then moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
which concluded the proceedings. 
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C. E. STEPHENS, Esq., 
In the Chair. 

MUSIC AS A LANGUAGE. 
By H. C. Banister. 

Music as a Language: not as an adjunct of other languages, 
though it is that, but as itself a language ; that is, a means, 
not of intercommunication, nor of narration, nor of descrip- 
tion, but of expression. 

Now. if phihilo-ists have interested themselves in tracing 
languages to their parentage, and grouping them accordingly, 
nay, more, in discussing the origin of langua^ itsi-lf, plmil 
we essay to discover the origin of our beautiful language ? 
to ascertain when, where, why, and how human thought or 
emotion first sought to express itself in musical sound ? A 
fruitless task, truly ! Rather let us resign ourselves to the 
fascinating illusion of the poet : — 

" First was the world as one gieat cymbal made. 
Where jarring winds to infant nature played ; 

Juba] first made Ihe wilder noies agree, 



Into harmonious colonies withdrew ; 
Some to the lute, some to the viol went, 
And others chose the comet eloquent ; 

To sing man's triumphs, or in heaven's choir. 
Then music, the mosaic of the air, 
Did of all these a solemn noise prepare, 
Willi which she gained the empire of the ear. 
Including all between the eanh and sphere." T 
And so, accepting this account of it, let us not pursue 01 
investigations further ; but rather, with another poet, say— 
'• Music, thou queen of heaven, care-charming spell 
Fall down, down, down, from those thy chiming spheres, 



* Andrew Marvell, " Music's Empire." 
t Hcirict, " Hesperides." 



" To charm our souls," truly ; but also to elevate them. 
While sometimes one would almost limit it, and say, like 
another poet — 



with him continue— 



I take song, here, to mean not merely, nor even mainly, 
lyrical verse, but music — that which resounds. And of the 
range of song, a poet already quoted declares — 

" I sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowera, 
Of April, May, of June and July flowers; 
1 ring of May-poles, hock-carls, wassails, wakes, 
Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal cakes. 
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All of which may seem, however, one-sided, not to say 
narrow, complying rather with the injunction — " Is any 
cheerful? let him sini; praise"; J and with the wise man's 
saying' — "As one that taketh off a garment in cold weather, 
and as vinegar upon nitre, so is he that singeth songs to an 
heavy heart." § But I am not forgetting the many-sidedness, 
the all-comprehensiveness, and wide compass of music as 
the language of human emotion in all its vicissitudes. It is 
eminently pathetic and sympathetic, and may be the medium 
of expression a:ul of appeal in every phase of that delicately- 
strung organism and expi-iience — 

I am far from forgetting the poet's crystallisation of our 

"The still sad music of humanity." IT 
But, then, humanity is not all sadness. True though it be that 
"Man is born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward,""* 
it is also true that though " Weeping may endure for a night, 
[yet] joy cometh in the morning." ft And music is adequate 
to be the mirror and the apt expression of varied and change- 
ful feelings — varied as the vicissitudes of life itself. Music 
compasses the whole diapason of human e 
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As Mr. Watts says — "Every art has its special function, 
has a certain worlf which it can do better than any one of its 

before the 'sea of emotion' within the soul has become 
curdled into thoughts, it can he expressed in inarlii-iilnic 
tone. Hence, among the fine arts, music is specially adapted 
for rendering it. It was perhaps a perception of this fact 
which made the Syrian Gnostics define life to he 'moving 
music' "* And as Professor Max Miiller says — " No being 
can be intelligent without language";! so it seems difficult 
to imagine that a being can be emotional without music, both 
as the quickener and as the outcome of emotion. Professor 
Morley says—" A strain of music that springs from the souls 
of men accompanies their actions in the world. There are 
no records of a humanity without such music." % But I 
venture to urge that those from whose souls such strain of 
music springs most spontaneously are those who carry into 
their lives the spirit inculcated by the charming writer to 
the child— 

" Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
And so make life, death, and that vast for ever' 

Which, in other words, would be — let life itself be a fine art, 
and that art — Music. 

Music a language: to express — what? Emotion, feeling, 
passion? undoubtedly. Sense of beauty ? yes. But, though 
not definitely to express definite, or, at least, otherwise de- 
finable, thought, reason, fact; yet, as I submit, unquestion- 
ably, to express orderly thought, in orderly manner; emotion- 
ally, but not rhapsodically ; in other words, it is intellectual 
as v:c.'.\ os c:no;icn.il ; in'.H I igiblc, as well as, and not merely 
vaguely, impressive. There is a shallow, cant sense (or 
nonsense) in which it is sometimes said that thought is too 
deep for words to express ; the reply to which may well be— 
" How weak are words to carry thoughts like mine! 

Saith each dull dangler round the much-bored Nine. 

Yet wordB sufficed for Shakespeare's suit when he 

Wooed Time, and won instead Eternity." J| 

It has even been said — 

" People cannot think and sing : they can only feel and sing." fl 
If there be in a musician such an exuberance of inner 
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emotion, it need not give rise to any dithyrambic excesses. 
Let him, rather, restrain himself— 

" As a bird when the music within her is yet loo intense to be spoken in 
That pauses a little for pleasure to feel how the notes from withinwarda 

Then, perhaps, the result, the outcome, may be— 
" As the music elate and triumphal that bids all things of the dawn bear 
With the tune that prevails when her passion has risen into rapture of 

" Deep desire, that pierces heart and spirit to the root, 
Finds reluctant voice in verse that yearns like noaring fire, 
Takes exultant voice when music holds in high pursuit — 

As Mendelssohn wrote — ■" There is so much talk about 
music, and yet so little really said. For my part, I believe 
that words <lo not suffice for such a purpose, and if I found 
they did suffice, then I certainly would compose no more 
music. People often complain that music is so ambiguous, 
that what they are to think about it always seems so doubt- 
ful, whereas everyone understands words. With me it is 
exactly the reverse, not merely with regard to entire 
sentences, but also to individual words ; these, too, seem to 
me so ambiguous, so vague, so unintelligible when compared 
with genuine music, which fills the soul with a thousand 
things better than words. What any music I love expresses 
to me, is not thought too indefinite to be put into words, but 
on the contrary, too definite." § 

This was in reply to a request addressed to him, that he 
would, by some words, indicate the particular meaning of cer- 
tain of the " Songs without Words." But the fact is that this 
is one of the distinctions between music and other languages ; 
that while these arc modes of expression, vehicles for thought, 
which may be enunciated in this or that way, in this or that 
language, with undoubtedly more or less of beauty, felicity, 
charm, and appropriateness, music is in itself, at once the 
thought or emotion, and its own exponent. It expresses — 
itself, and it is absolutely untranslatable. Of a Greek 
classic, one says — " If you cannot read it in the original, read 
a good translation ; though you will necessarily lose much of 
the exquisite nicety and precision of the Greek language and 
mind." But who would say, " If you cannot hear a 
symphony of Beethoven's, read an analytical programme " ? 
Nay, who from Weber's own detailed description of the course 
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of imagination pourtrayed by him in his " Concertstflck " 
could form the remotest conception of the music itself, 
or attempt to re-translatc that description back into musical 
language ? 

And yet I have seen a copy of Bach's fugues with pencilled 
titles, prefixed by the owner, such as "The wish," to No. i, 
Vol. II., and so on. But it cannot be carried out. How- 
ever any one may interpret the sentiment conveyed to his 
own receptive imagination by this or that work, it remains 
true that music expresses itself. It is untranslatable by 
words, only apprehended by emotion. To ask for a state- 
ment, in matter of fact words, of the intention or meaning of 
music is to imply that the composer has not succeeded in 
expressing or impressing his thought or emotion, or more in- 
genuously, to acknowledge the lack of apprehensive faculty. 

the remedy is not to supplement the primrose by some- 
thing more. The composer may, indeed, have expressed all 
that could be expressed, but the hearer who asks for more 
must in that case be unimpressionable. We must not, 
cannot, in musical language, adopt the admirable counsel for 
lucidity in written or spoken language — " Take care to speak, 
not only so that people can understand, but so that they can- 
not misunderstand you." Though in musical language we 
may well set value on lucidity, let not the vagueness or in- 
definiteness spring from any affected depth or soar of 
thought. That is equally true of our language as about 
literature, which Landor said—" Clear writers, like clear 
fountains, do not seem so deep as they are. The turbid look 
most profound." For there is a true sense in which words 
are inadequate to express, no! thought, imlcrd, ;ss bring ton 
deep or too grand, but emotion, feeling. And further, not only 
to express, but to arouse, to kindle response and sympathy, to 
impress. And here it is that music asserts her prerogative, 
or at least her pre-eminence. Self originating, she expresses 
herself; or, allied with an originating musical mind and heart, 
expresses that mind and heart. I say self-originating, or in 
alliance with an originating mind and heart. For genius 
itself, and certainly not least of all, musical genius, hits been 
defined as " The capacity for kindling one's own fire."* We 
all know that our inner man may be spoken to, or spoken 
with, otherwise than by words; and that otherwise is such 
wise that words do not affect. Golden silence itself may be 
eloquent where silvern speech is powerless. I have referred 
to the primrose, and we all recognise "the language of 
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flowers "—a mute language. It has been said that they 
affect the mind with so intense a feeling of exquisite delight 
that the thrill of pleasure which they cause is almost akin to 
pain. One feels that they are too beautiful. So pure, so 
perfect, so fragile ! They present to us a tender freshness, a 
living glow, and a perfect stainlessncss, which are inimitable 
by Art, and which place them in the very forefront of 
Nature's products; while at the same time they bear about 
them unmistakable indications of their transient character, 
and in the full brightness of their glory speak to us of decay 
and of the tomb."* 

And if this holds of the beautiful, so of the sublime. Of 
the heavenly firmament, it is declared that though •' There is 
no speech nor language, their voice cannot be heard." Yet 
"Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
she wet h knowledge."! Truly that is the golden silence of 
the glorious sun and his glittering hosts. And so of the 
language of music, both in its silver speech and in its golden 
silence. For I speak advisedly when I say that the silences 
of music, paradoxical as it may appear, seem to rival the 
eloquence of her speech. It has been said that — 
. " The sweetest strands 

Are Ihose most near akin to silences; 

Such as sca-whinpers rippling at the prow 

When the laud engine ceases ; muffled bella. 

Or echoes of a far-off wave of song 

In mellow minsters. "% 
Witness that silence which itninedinlck' precedes the final 
plag;tl cadence of the Hallelujah Chorus in "The Messiah," 
that for overpowering grandeur. And for a colossal, cartoon- 
like picturesque n ess, ihose in the chorus, '■ Wretched Lovers," 
in " Acis and Galatea," after the words " The mountain nods " 
and "the forest shakes.*' Those silences seem to clear the whole 
landscape, and to compel us to stand njdiast while the giant 
takes his 11 ample strides." Or for heart-breaking, tear- 
drawing pathos, that in " Mourn, ye afflicted children," just 
before the first portion in C minor ends, preceding the 
words "is no more:" a silence, a suspension of the vocal 
outpouring of grief, that seems, if one may say so, as con- 
siderate as that of Job's three friends, which lie w;iuh! fnin 
have had them maintain, when, after they had "Lifted up 
their eyes afar off, and knew him not, they lifted up their 
voice and wept; and they rent every one his mantle, and 
sprinkled dust upon their heads toward heaven. So they sat 
down with him upon the ground seven days and seven 
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nights, and none spake a word unto him : for they saw 
that his grief was very great."* Or even as an . epitaph 
which, I have read, is in the church of St. Nazaro, 
in Florence, upon the tomb of a soldier: " Johannes 
Divtiltius, who never rested, rests— hush I " And, recur- 
ring for a moment to the eloquence of music to express 
more than words can express, of the glorious world 
beyond, the inspired Seer writes — " I heard a voice from 
heaven, as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of 
a great thunder: and the voice which I heard was as of 
harpers harping with their harps : and they sing as it were a 
new song before the throne " + On which, an impressed and 
impressive writer asks — " Why do they sing ? It is because 
speech is too weak to (ell what they feel. Words are the 
feeblest language of the soul. How poor an instrument is 
speech for the great multitude who never acquire any real 
mastery over it, and who feel it rather a bar against which 
the tide of feeling breaks, than a channel for the full river 
of emotion to flow in. " 1 To quote again from Mr. Watts's 
interesting article — " It is a suggestive fact that, in the Greek 
language, long before poetic art was called ' making,' it was 
called ' singing.' " The poet was not sonp^t but Aotloc And 
as regards the Romans it is curious to see how, every now 
and then, the old idea that poetry is singing rather than 
making will disclose itself. It will be remembered, for 
instance, how Terence, in the prologue of " Phormio," alludes 

This yearning suggesttveness, alike of flowers and of 
much else in nature, as well as of music and of all true art — 
if, indeed, that can be termed suggestive which is yet so 
vague — has even been pressed into service as a presumptive 
argument for our immortality. A thoughtful writer has 
said — "A divine discontent is wrought into us — divine, 
because it attends our highest faculties. ... I would not 
weaken what I believe to be sound argument by any admix- 
ture of mere sentiment. I refer, therefore, in the soberest 
and severest way, to those blind emotions that fill the mind 
whenever we listen to the music of the masters, or look upon 
true Art, or in anyway come in contact with what is highest 
and best. So far as they are translatable into thought, they 
assert a perfection and a life of which this is but a foretaste. 
So, also, the wind blowing through reeds upon the margin of 
a lake or the branches of mountain pines, or, perchance, over 
grasses that cover the graves of the dead, has a Memnonian 
tone that foretells the dawn of an eternal day. The perfect, 
of whatever sort, whether the purity of a flower, or the 
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harmony of sounds, or the perfection of character, awakens 
a kindred sense within us that is the denial of all limita- 

It is one of the debased uses, or abuses, of language 
to deal in equivocation, or double entendre. " In deliberate 
equivocation, it is intended that the hearer should take what 
is said in a sense favourable to the speaker ; and that is 
made possible by the use of variable <>c clastic terms.'' t Now 
this intentional equivocation, which, by reason of its deceitful 
prompting-motive, is an immorality in ordinary language, 
is a charming possibility in music, by the ingenious, but 
not disingenuous use of its •• variable or elastic terms. ' 
Moreover, this ingenuity of device may be used without 
either the moral d;suis;i uuousness that attaches to equivoca- 
tion, or the obscurity that results from ambiguity in 
lan^iaee : " A :n Intuit ^ (,V< nres 'he ex pie, ski:: . < qi;;vui atK>:i 
conceals the intention of the speaker." " Primarily, Equi- 
vocal is an epithet of terms. Ambiguity, of expressions or 
sentences."] In music, we have delightful resources for 
charming equivocation, not for the cowardly or evil-inten- 
tioned deception of the hearer, but for his delectable bewil- 
derment, or surprised enchantment, by means of certain 
chords, and even single intervals, quite familiar to us all ; 
such as the diminished seventh, with its changeable notation 
and corresponding change of radical assignment and tonal 
resolution; this chord bavin;; been expressly (Linitrd I lie iitnbi/.'- 
nous chord .- and further, the enharmonically interchangeable 
chords of the dominant seventh and the augmented sixth, in 
that form of it known as the German sixth. Again, similar 
treatment of the augmented triad, or certain inversions or 
derivatives of the minor thirteenth. These are the "variable 
anil elastic terms," with which we can so exquisitely equivo- 
cate. I say we, but I must rather retract. Any of us may 
learn how, grammatically, but while the tyro may know how 
it is done, it is tin: Junius who knows, or rather feels, when, 
aptiy, deftly, opportunely, insinuatingly, thus to fascinate. 
But, in view of such delightful possibilities in our language 
of music, may we not adopt the expression of Professor 
Huxley with regard to the Hebrew tongue, and " Admire the 
flexibility of a language which admits of such diverse inter- 
pretations ? "§ 

But yet, that must be remembered which has been said 
of Milton: "Music was the symbol of all truth [to him]. 
He would count it falsehood to write an unmusical verse." [[ 



" Theodore j. Muncer, " Freedom of Faiih," pp. 244, 245. 
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Few things in musical writing art* mint! Indue to ir.ismaiiagi.;- 
menl than these enharmonic changes. Very often they are 
used to cover the lack of that true scholarship, which would 
be evidenced by another more difficult method of modula- 
tion ; and to cover it, moreover, by means of that which — 
remembering that we are speaking of a language — may be 
likened to a pun % a play upon chords, like a piay upon words, 
meant to be vt;iy 'cute, bill really very stupid; to appear clever, 
while really only shuffling. ft has been said of the 
Kliy.abcthan writers that they " Had such a delight in words, 
and such a command over them, that like their skilful 
horsemen, who enjoyed making their steeds show off the fan- 
tastic paces they had taught them, they played with the words 
as they passed through their hands, tossing them about as a 
jugglct might lus balls. IJut even herein the true master of 
speech showed his masterdom ; his play must not lie bye-play, 
it must contribute to the truth of the idea which was taking 
form in those words."* 

As for writing music grammatically — the tendency of many 
nowadays — perhaps it may be said, as a re-action from the 
pedantic trammeldom of earlier times, is rather like that of 
the speech, as it has been described, of the genial, anti- 
slavery poet of New England, namely, to " a fine democratic 
indifference to elegancies of pronunciation and finished 
periods."! 

But, while I am not desirous of enlarging, in this paper, 
either on theoretical or on educational considerations, I can 
hardly forbear remarking that, whereas in the teaching the 
grammar of other languages, especially living lar.^iai^es, 
methods have, f believe, been amended and changed 
according to the spirit of the age, there seems hardly a 
corresponding advance or re-adjustment in the teaching of 
the grammar of the living language of music. There seems 
a disposition rather to counsel the study of it, if not as a 
dead language, yet, at all events, as archaic; or, at least, in 
its archaic forms, as leading up to the modem usages and 
idioms. It is almost as tlnmgli Anglo-Saxon, middle-English, 
Elizabethan idiom, all had to be studied, in order to the right 
apprehension and fluent use of modern phraseology. Com- 
parative and historical philology is undoubtedly a highly 
interesting study ; but, considering that "Life is short, but 
Art is long," f venture it) suggest that it is worth some con- 
sideration whether a somewhat disproportionate amount of 
attention is not given to ancient, strict, narrow methods of 
contrapuntal working, and too little to counterpoint in 
accordance with the enlarged modern harmony theories which 
are now unqtiestioningly accepted. I am well aware that 

■ George Macdonald, "England's AntLphon," p. 74. 
t Pali Mail G^ctU, Nuv. z b \h, 1SS5. 
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this matter has been mooted of late; and I am also aware 
that in Germany it has been more than mooted. I am not 
desirous of pursuing the subject further, but this, in passing, 
seems appropriate in glancing at the grammar of our art- 
laujjuage, and at the development of an idiomatic style. A 
moot question like this may fairly he mooted in this place, 
which is, for the time being, a moot house of musicians, in 
which they hold their Witenagemot. It has been said by a 
competent authority of Anglo-Saxon poetry, that " the 
rhetorical characteristic . . , which is most prominent, 
is a certain repetition of the thought, with a variation of 
epithet or phrase, in a manner which distinctly resembles 
the parallelism of Hebrew poetry."* In Hebrew, forexample, 
we have it illustrated in such a passage as— 

'■ Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world." t 
Need I remind a company of musicians how eminently 
this is characteristic of our beautiful language ? And this, 
not as a matter of construction, or contrapuntal device 
merely, but as a matter of rhetoric, of language, of eloquence ; 
not of device, but of expression. Wealth of device, of 
resource, indeed we have in abundant variety ; but this, as 
it were, because our expressive language needs such varied 
abundance for its effluence, and creates it by its affluence. 
I am not now speaking of the development of ideas in the 
working of an elaborate movement, but of the first presenta- 
tion of simple ideas, few musical subjects being destitute of 
some such reiteration, with "variation of epithet or phrase" ; 
not because the first thought or phrase has been weak, but 
because music knows and uses her sweet persuasive power ; 
it is of the very genius of the language to reiterate without 
tautology. 

The early English wrilcr, Walter Map, or Mapes, in his 
" Apocalypse of Golias," sees in his vision of Pythagoras 
that— 

" Within his hollow pulse did music finely play," 
that is, music must pulsate rhythmically within (he man. In 
accordance with which is Plato's dictum that " he who did 
not know rhythm could be called neither musician nor poet." 
Now, I think that there is some confusion prevalent on the 
subject of musical rhythm ,- thai It is thought la he ir'cnllcal, 
or, at all events, essentially associated with metre and verse. 
Whereas, according to an authoritative writer, " Rhythm in 
its widest sense may he defined as the law of succession. It 
is the regulating principle of every whole, that is made up of 
proportional parts. . . . The rhythmical arrangemen 
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of sounds not articulated produces music, while from the like 
arrangement of articulate sounds we get the cadences of 
prose and the measures of verse. . . . Verse may he 
defined as a succession of articulate sounds regulated by a 
rhythm so definite that we can readily foresee the results whicli 
foliow from its application. Rhythm is also met with in prose, 
but in the latter its range is so wide that we rarely can anticipate 
its flow,"* '• The Anglo-Saxon writers sometimes gave a very 
definite rhythm to their prose, and occasionally affected rhyme 
in the syllables which closed the different members of a 
sentence' t After giving an example from an old chronicle, 
the same writer continues—" I cannot help thinking that this 
rhythmical prose was one of the instruments in breaking up 
the alliterative system of the Anglo-Saxons,"! 

It is this matter of rhytlimical prose which, as it seems to 
me, has some analogical bearings on our art. I think that 
there is a tendency to lose sight of the application of 

rhythmical principles beyond [he limits of metre and verse. 
The rhythmical flow of a piece of music is not merely its 
;irr;m;;( ■11n.nl in metrical phrases, and sections and periods, 
it is something more subtle than this. There is a rhythm 
within a rhythm; or, rather, a rbvlbiu e in ln-inj; a rhythm. 

As an eminent scholar says of Hebrew poetry, so may we 
say of music — it " is the poetry of emotion, and emotion, like 
the sea, expresses itself, not in the onward rush of a single 
gigantic breaker, but in the rise and fall of a succession of 
waves."; And another scholar says — ■" Ancient poetry knew 
nothing of rhymes. It was distinguished from prose by its 
accents and assonances, by its daintier, its more elevated and 
harmonious diction ; and, above all, by being charged with a 
more vivid imagination, a more deep and intense emotion. "|| 
And SO I am speaking not of the 1 liytliiii that licks, but of the 
rhythm which surges. In music there is not merely the rhythm 
of the tread of a regiment, which will awaken the responsive 
hod, or admiration, or imitation, of the populace, as in rank 
and file it passes through the village. There is also that 
measured, advancing tread which, to the distressed im- 
prisoned garrison, means deliverance ; to the ill-defended 
citadel means conquest; in one word, to all who with 
quickened apprehension hear its approach means climax. 
And after climax there should be no anti-climax. And it is 
of this fine sense of something beyond metre, of large rhythm, 
that I now speak. It requires a greater comprehension, 
more breath- holding, to take in and appreciate this, than to 
grasp and feel the shorter metrical rhythm. Metrical, lyrical 

■ Dr. Guest, « A History of English Rhythms," edited by Rev. W. W. 
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ear? not ^o' blank "verse 'or^y^fmlcal^ 
music; many an uncultured IieIliu r, not necessarily because 
iiiismisiuvc, hiil because not trained to the tension of listening 
through a smaller rhythm, and discerning the larger, says of a 
continuous passage " there is no melody," meaning there are 
not clearly marked metrical divisions which assist the dis- 
cernment and economise the labour of the memory. With 
such an audience as that which I now have the honour of 
addressing, it is hardly necessary to give instances of what I 
refer to, but 1 may just mention as an example of enlarged 
prolonged rhythm the noble introduction to the first chorus in 
Hach's Matthew Passion music ; and, again, that to the 
chorus "Rise up, and shine," in Mendelssohn's "St. Paul." I 
may also instance, for overlapping and prolonged but per- 
fectly clear rhythm, the coda to a movement of extremely 
simple and short rhythms up to that point, namely, the Rondo 
of Mozart's Sonata in F, No 15 :— 




In music it may he said to be a requirement of structure 
that, as Coleridge said was the style of Junius, there should 
be a " sort of metre, the law of which is a balance of thesis 
and antithesis,"* the wo id nittrt: bcine; here used to designate a 
" measure of thought." In this connection it may, in passing, 
be mentioned that Coleridge's own voice was characterised 
by Landor as " the music of thought." And there is some- 
thing beautiful, to my mind, in the conception that not only 
is music thoughtful, but that thought, if orderly and true, and 

• " Table Talk," II., 113, quoted by GucH, p. 540. 
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especially if associated with emotion, is musical. The acute 
critic just quoted— Landor — moreover, says— putting it into 
the mouth of Andrew Marvell — " Good prose, to say nothing 
of the original thoughts it conveys, may he infinitely varied 
in modulation. It is only an extension of metres, an amplifi- 
cation of harmonies, of which even the best and most varied 
poetry admits but few. Comprehending at once the prose 
and poetry of Milton, we could prove, 1 hefore fit audience,' 
that he is incomparably the greatest master of harmony that 

But it needs a more acute perception, and a nicer sense of 
proportion, to apprehend and to appreciate rhythmical prose 
than to feel the more regular measure of verse and lyrical 
metre. And so with miiMiii] rhythm ; whilf most persons can 
follow and understand the structure of ballad-metres, dance- 
measures, and the like, with their antithetical cadences, 
perfect and imperfect; the more extended, long-drawn-out 
rhythms of instrumental movements of elaborate structure, 
whether fiigal, or of other forms of development, with 
involvements and prolongations, require, as J have s'aid, a 
trained and sustained faculty of attention, to disentangle and 
to follow. When, by the uninitiated, such workings are pro- 
nounced wanting in melody ; that which is unconsciously 
intended is that such hearers crave shorter rhythms, more 
clearly marked and divided. 

After all, however, musicians do not put the auditor's 
power of attention to so severe a strain as Coleridge, who, in 
one of his essays, has a sentence extending over about six 
pages, without a full-stop, expressly in order to exercise the 
reader's powers of continuous thought. An analogous instance 
in our art may, indeed, be cited ; only the object is not to 
exercise the powers, but to sustain the attention, and, still 
more, to Suggest long-con [iiu-.c^ expectancy, by the deferring 
a full close to the end of the movement ; a poetical conception 
which does not tax, but enchains the interest of the auditor. 
The instance is the masterly Overture to "John the Baptist" 
by our friend and countryman, Professor Sir George 
Macfarren. 

But music can be sententious, incisive, terse, epigrammatic : 
can express with the brevity and point of a distich or an 
apothegm, as well as with the elaborateness of an argument, 
or the sustained power of an epic. I cannot, however, 
subscribe to the dictum of Otto Jahn, that Canon "is the 
epigrammatic form of music, the most suitable vehicle for a 
moral sentence or a witty phrase."* 

What a beautiful distich that lovely refrain in "Elijah," 
"Open the heavens, and send us relief!" Again, how 
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epigrammatic, as it seems to me.becauseenclosingandconcen 
trating so much in itself, that fugue exposition of Bach's, in 
which the answer by inverse movement overlaps, by stretto, 
the very first announcement of the subject itself. I refer to 
that in C sharp major, Vol. II., No. 3. 

Of quatrains in music, seeing that their name is legion, 
it is not necessary to give examples ; merely to call attention 
to that assonance in harmony, with changed position, in con- 
junction with U'lU'iii'LLOn ai'.d corn: spoiidt'i ion in 1 liytlim, which 
can give an analogous effect in music to that of rhyme in vi-rse. 

The logical, in music, is exemplified in the fugue form, in 
which rigid exactitude is so imperative. Perhaps the prevalent 
looseness of thought and language which seem to indicate 
almost an incapacity for exactitude may partly account, in 
connection with the involvement to which I have already 
referred, for the difficulty experienced by many in following 
such compositions. Though, when presented, in clearly 
marked manner, by a body of voices, it seems often to have, 
even upon a mixed audience, somewhat of the overpowering 
mastery of an overwhelming argument. 

And this seems a fitting place for mentioning another 
distinctive point in our language. In ordinary language — 
spoken language — what can well be nun c hopdi^sly irritating 
than for several persons to speak on a subject at once ? And 
yet this is a strong point, and an achievement in our art. in 
Fugue a subject is started, an answer is made, during which 
the original speaker goes on, fitting in a counter proposition as 
the other proceeds ; another enters, and yet another, and they 
all keep on in the most logical manner, leaving nothing that 
beiirs on the subject uiihc.tkil ; till: continuance being not a 
Babel, and the conclusion no bewilderment, but a satisfying 
result of a closely -reasoned argument. 

And how, in li^hLcr moods, music may express horseif, 
giving complete, however slight, ideas in such manners as, in 
verse, are represented by Rispetti, Stornelli, and the like, may 
be illustrated by the shorter Pianoforte pieces by Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, and others. 

Can music be interrogatory ? ask a question ? Yes, indeed ; 
and answer it. Take the beautiful opening of Sterndale 
Bennett's Suites de Pieces, No. 1, reiterated, with modifica- 



tions, at various points in the movement — 
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That for an example without words. How dramatically 
associated with words this interrogatory power may be, even 
to agony point, is sufficiently attested by the famous scene — 
for such it is — so well-known, in the " Hymn of Praise," where 
the tenor voice with such reiteration enquires. " Watchman ! 
will the night soon pass? will the night soon pass?" To 
this comes what may almost be termed .in ad interim answer. 
"The morning will come, and also the night," but the 
satisfying answer is reserved for the glorious outburst, first 
with soprano solo, and then with chorus, "The night is 
departing . . . let US put on the armour of light." 

cognate, no compound ; but unique in its independent purity, 
beauty, and expiessiveness ; winch e xpresses that which no 
other language can express ; and, when it does express the 
same, expresses it as no other language can express it. It 
borrows nothing from any other language ; but, when linked 
with another, imparts its own warmth, fervour, delicacy, and 
insinuating grace. There is no human emotion with which it 
cannot be sympitheticilly allied; and it is so winsome in its 
appeal that, probably, not a few times has it been literally true, 
and no mere poetical imagination, that " Love was crowned, 
but music won the cause." Let us do our part to preserve it 
from all base alloy, and all unworthy associations, alliances, 
or adjuncts. And, just as "Weber, in driving through a 
beautiful country, could only enjoy its beauty by translating 
it into music," so let us translate all our enjoyments, if not by 
originating, at least by associating music with them. Music 
is untranslatable ; but no pure pleasure exists which music 
^cannot translate into its own exquisite language, about some 
of the capabilities and charms of which I have so imperfectly 
spoken to you to-day. To repeat two expressions from 
quotations I have already made, let life with us be "moving 
music: " "one grand, sweet song." 



DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman.— Ladies and Gentlemen, I said truly just 
now that the title of Mr. Banister's paper, "Music as a 
Language," was a very interesting one, but we were little 
prepared, I am sure, to have such a masterly treatment of the 
subject as that which has been placed before us. We have 
all known Mr. Banister as an artist of immense capabilities, 
we have known him as a composer, and as the author of one 
of the most successful didactic works ever published in the 
English language, which will assuredly transmit his name to 
posterity, for it is a most useful book, which everyone must 
admire, both for its lucidity and the masterly way m which 
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the subject is dealt with. To-day he has come forward and 
placed before us the aesthetics] side of his Art, not that 
which is mixed up with mysticism, hut that which we feel 
to be the true influence of the Art which we revere. I 
am sure I need only ask you to join with me in thanking 
Mr. Banister for his paper, which I hope will elicit some 
further interesting remarks from those present. 
(The vote of thanks having been passed) 
Mr. Pbaeger. — It has been my misfortune before now 
to be in the opposition, and I am exceedingly sorry to say 
that I now stand in the same delicate position. 1 well know 
with whom I have to deal, for the name that has honoured 
Knglish history of music is not one easily grappled with. 
The name of Banister is thoroughly known to every one who 
has studied the history of music, e.-.pceia^lv Knglish music, 
but I certainly have an entirely different feeling, for music to 
me is a language to all intents and purposes. I do not mean 
to say you can invite anyone to dinner in it, or tell him that 
it rained yesterday, or th;il you have the toothache. But as 
to our feelings, undoubtedly it is the most positive language 
we can possibly have. ft is not a developed language, 
music as yet is a mere child, that is my impression. Although 
we have great masters, not to speak of the siv geniuses of 
the German epoch, such as Gluck, Handel, Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Haydn, who tower above all others, we have 
had an immense number of great men in all countries, but all 
of them, I implicitly believe, had an opinion that they ex- 
pressed their innermost feelings when they spoke in music. 
Whether it is possible to express one's feelings even by 
words is another question altogether. You put down a. 
certain number of people to read a verse, and ask them what 
they have understood, and you will find they vary as much 
as their different organisations. At the same time, if you 
take a sonata of Beethoven, I defy anyone to say that a 
certain number of people do not feel it exactly in the same 
way. Whether your sorrow is that of a pessimist that 
sorrows over the whole human misery, which is an un- 
doubted fact, or whether you si;[Tor from any special pain; 
whether you have lost a dear friend or child, or whether you 
are merely in a mood to be melancholy, you have to accept 
that it is melancholy music. You can express every kind of 
feeling in music ; no one will ever deny this ; but that you 
can translate it according to everybody's understanding or 
verbal language is another question ; but when a great man, 
under all circumstances, devotes all his energies, his genius, 
and his intellect to Rive an explanation of what it means, you 
certainly, I should think, have no right to differ from him, 
and it is for people to set to work and learn what the great 
master meant. I have not the slightest doubt that music is 
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on the high road lo be a language, if anything even more ex- 
plicit than words, and I must point to that wonderful 
improvement which it has received frnm Richard Wagner's 
leading motives or guiding motives, which are so plainly a 
language that you can follow under all circumstances and 
understand what the composer meant. 1 know it is not yet 
by any means understood, and although I believe it is a 
language, it will take some time hefore it becomes general, 
but 1 firmly believe that music has the power of expressing, 
not only feeling, but that music can be witty ; that music can 
be jocular, we all know ; that music can sigh, and that music 
can express love more than all words, I am firmly convinced. 
Those who arc with me must have felt it, those who are not, 
I can only hope that at some period or other they will not 
find my opinion of it so strange as at this moment it may 

Mr. Southgate.— I think Mr. Banisters paper is hardly one 
of an argumentative kind, and we need not discuss it much. 
We all feel the charm with which he, in language as felicitous 
as that of music itself, has pointed out the beauties of music 
and the great delights that it has for us. With regard to its 
suggest iveness, I thought while he was speaking of the 
eloquence of silence, of a little instance which occurred many 
years ago at Exeter Hall, during one of the rehearsals for 
the Handel Festival, Mr. Brownsmith being the organist, 
and Sir Michael Costa conducting. We were rehearsing the 
chorus by which the giant strides of Polyphemus are so 

iiphically depicted by Handel, and then came the pause, 
the very long one, and it ahvays strikes me with these very 
long pauses that it is safer to count time, as you never can 
quite guess how long you ought to stop. Here is one of 
those pauses in which every one is silent, but Mr. Brown- 
smith came in with the full organ to the laughter of every 

yet that it could not ask us^o dinner. E Allow me to say 

little book, which took up more decided ground than docs 
Mr. Praeger. It said distinctly that music could indicate 
any idea; that it could invite one to dinner, and gave an 
illustration that it could not only do that, but could actually 
tell you what the dinner was to be ; I remember that the 
dinner on the particular occasion on wheh the gentleman 
who wrote the book thought could be pivdsnly described 
in musical sounds was represented by the notes which spelt 
out— Beef and Cabbage. 

Mr. Banister.— I really have nothing to reply to I think. 
When Mr. Praeger began to speak, I was rather afraid of 
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some terrific onslaught he was going to make on my state- 
ments, but i find that Mr. Praeger is in perfect accord with 
me. I think I have stated substantially what Mr. Praeger 
has. I believe most thoroughly in the duli:iiteriess of music, 
even as Mendelssohn did in the passage I quoted from him. 
Therefore, I really think I have nothing whatever to combat 
or to reply to. With regard to the long pauses in the 
"Wretched Lovers" chorus, Mr. Brownsmith was certainly 
not the only organist who made that kind of mistake, and I 
could mention the name of a well-known living organist, who 
invariably, when I have silently counted those pauses, came 
in too soon ; but the worst of all, that in Mendelssohn's 
vour.ii, in adding additional accompaniments to " Acis and 
Galatea," for some special purpose, cut those long bars into 
two in such places and took out all the majesty of those 
gigantic pauses. I never was more pained than the first 
time, and I thoroughly hope and believe the only time, that 
arrangement of Mendelssohn's was performed, to find that 
all that grandeur was taken away by the two bars being 
made into one. But it is only fair to Mendelssohn's memory 
to say that it was his urgent entreaty in his latter days, that if 
anyone ever did find that score to which he had added the 
accompaniments, they would never use it, but let it be 
destroyed, and it was exceedingly irreverent to his memory 
as well as that of Handel, that ever his early work in that 
way should have been resuscitated and brought to light. I 
have to thank you for the kind expressions with regard to 
my paper, which it has been a great pleasure to me both to 
prepare and to read. 

Mr. Southgate then proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, which was carried unanimously. 



EBENEZER PROUT, Esq., 
In the Chair. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN WIND 
INSTRUMENTS. 
By D. J. Blaikley. 

The title chosen for the paper I have now to bring before 
you would more fitly introduce an exhaustive treatise than 
the few notes and remarks I have to offer. These will 
necessarily have the character of a very rough sketch or 
outline only, and, as such, 1 will ask you to receive (ht ni. 
The subject was suggested to my mind by the magnificent 
.loan collection exhibited in the Royal Albert Hall last year. 
That collection brought before us evidence of the fertility of 
resource shown by succcetiin^ liberations of men in the 
adaptation of means towards the great end of the advancement 
of the musical ;ir. ; the object being to place i:\ ;he ha:;ds of 
the performer such results of the mechanical arts as should 
enable him to take his part in bringing before an audience a 
realisation of the artistic creation of the composer. 

The general historv even of wind instruments alone being 
far too vast a subject for one lecture, I purpose to refer to 
the " brass " group only in any detail, with such reference to 
the other great divisions as shall suffice to show the grouping 
and the broad lines of demarcation between the different 
groups. 

A wind instrument may be defined as a column of air 
which can be put into vibration in certain definite ways at 
the will of the performer. Our subject, then, will lead us to 
consider the various primary forms which such a column of 
air may take, together with the different methods by which 
it may be lengthened or shortened, as required for the pro- 
duction of notes not otherwise to be obtained. Such a column 
of air, determined in its dimensions by a tube of metal, wood, 
or other material (which tube, in common language, is called 
the instrument), is, however, by itself incomplete, as is a 
violin without a bow, or a pianoforte without keyboard and 
hammers, for there is, so far, no means of exciting vibration. 
To be complete, the instrument requires the addition of the 
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player's lips, and according to the manner in which these are 
applied, wind instruments are, by custom, divided into the 
three great classes of flute, reed, and brass. 



CLASSIFICATION OF WIND INSTRUMENTS. 







Examples. 




Flute- i-bee. 


Flageolet. 


Flute or Air Reed. 


P lute- i- Travers ie re. 


Pandeasn Pipes. 
Cone Flute. 
Cylinder Flute. 




Enclosed Reeds. 


Bagpipes. 


Reed. 


Open or mouth reeds 
(double). 


Oboe. Bassoon. 
Cor AnglaiB. 




Open or mouth reeds 
(single). 


Clarinet. 

Corno-di Bassetlo. 
Saxophone. 




Tubes of fixed length. 


Lituus. Tuba. 
T mm pet. Bugle. 
French Horn. 


Brass or Lip Reed. 


Length varied by slide 


Trombone. 




Length varied by finger 
holes or keys. 


Zincke. Serpent. 

Key Bugle. Ophicleide, 




Length varied by valves 


Cornet. French Horn. 
Saxhorns of all kinds. 
Euphonium. Bombardon. 


For an instrum 


ent to be classed a 


a musical instrument 



in the full sense of the term, it is necessary that it should 
have other qualities than mere beauty of tone. A tuning- 
fork, for instance, may have a beautiful tone-quality, but its 
beauty may be compared to that of any one colour, say blue 
or crimson, and it is lacking in that variety of character 
which is suggestive of life and passion. Bearing this in 
mind, and comparing the artistic value of some of the 
families on our table, we may notice that instruments of the 
flfite-a-bec type are dependent upon quality of tone for any 
little beauty they may possess ; for the lips having very little 
power of modifying the force and tone-qualily of thv.nr. instru- 
ments, the expression of the emotions or artistic feeling is 
limited compared with tliat which is possible on the modem 
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flute. In the same way those reed instruments in which the 
reed is so fixed as to be removed from the immediate control 
of the lips cannot take so high a place as those in which the 
reed is as distinctly at the command of the player's lips as 
the bow is under the control of the hand of the violinist. No 
one, for instance, would seriously contend that the bagpipes 
are superior to the oboe or bassoon as a means of musical 
expression. 

In brass instruments the lips themselves act as does the 
double reed on the bassoon or oboe, so that in all three 
classes of wind instruments the lips, either directly or associ- 
ated with the manufactured rcci, are an esiiei'.tial part of the 
instrument or vibrating system. That which i, commonly 

called the instrument ih llie ivHuaalni^ chaiuher, and may be 
compared to the cavity of the mouth, which reinforces the 



important part ( 



.ToT? 



ivith proper 



1 provide z 



so that there 
the vibrating 
comhinalion 
this relation- 

aining do for 
:o the manu- 



vibratio 



and that which the v 
himself, the wind it 
facturer to do for hill 
which shall adapt itself without c 
of the lips. 

As is well known, the basis of intonation in wind i 

of notes which can be obtained from an open cylindrical 
tube. The scale is represented on the diagram on the wall, 
and the open tube we may take as typical of the flute. The 
general relationship between frequency and wave-length is 
known to you all, and the difficulties which enter into and 
complicate this relationship when we arc dealing with other 
forms than cylindrical tubes having been examined in pre- 
vious papers read before this Association * need not now be 
entered upon in detail, although it may be necessary to refer 
to one or two points, such as the fact of the cone having the 
same series of harmonies as the open tube. 

Taking the three primary types of resonators as being the 
open tube, the closed tube, and the cone, we have these 
illustrated by the flute, the clarinet, and the bassoon. In 
each case the rudimentary form is slightly modified ; in the 
idingsc" 
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first place, to bring the instrument under the control of the 
lips, and in the second place, to correct the disturbance in 
intonation that would otherwise be caused by the first -named 
modification. In the flute this departure from the normal 
type is seen in the form and position of the mouth-hole, the 
disturbance thus introduced being left uncorrected in the old- 
fashioned common fife, but corrected in the so-called conical 
flute by making the lower part of the instrument slightly 
conical, and in the more modern or cylinder flute introduced 
by Boehm, the same result is .attained by giving a somewhat 
conical form to the head end of the instrument. In the 
clarinet, the cylindrical tube is modified by a slight bell-like 
expansion, which affects the quality of tone, affording some 
resonance to the even- numbered partials, 2, 4, 6, &c. 

So long as finger-holes only were employed in instruments 
of the flute and reed classes, they were necessarily placed in 
such positions as suited the fingers, and as this frequently 
brought them into very false positions for intonation, the 
holes were made of irregular sizes to correct as far as possible 
the defect. Holes covered by keys were, step by step, used 
to fill up the chromatic scale, but as ultimately used by 
Boehm on the flute, key-work became a means of placing 
all the holes on the instrument in their most advantageous 
positions, and of greatly increasing their size. On the 
clarinet the present thirteen keys were first introduced in 
1 810, before which date the insti iinieni appear to have had 
only six. Later improvements have been in the way of 
detail rather than of general principle, the general object 
being to facilitate Lhe fingtrriiif; of exirerae keys and difficult 
passages. It may be doubted whether the introduction of 
large holes on the clarinet would have the good result it has 
had on the flute, for on the clarinet the comparatively small 
holes are a means of the instrument giving that slight reson- 
ance to the even partials on which its peculiai lone depends. 

Turning now to brass instruments, or those blown by the 
lips with a cup-shaped mouthpiece, we find that in the old 
zinckes and cornets the scale was completed by means of 
finger-holes, as on the flute and oboe, and at a glance it is 
easy to mistake these old German zinckes for oboes or 
musettes. We will refer again to these instruments pre- 
sently, after defining more particularly the requirements to 
be met in the whole group of brass wind. 

In these instruments, not only the notes r, 2, and 3 
on the harmonic series are used, giving the octave and 
twelfth, but many more up to No. iG, and it is therefore 
necessary that (he form adopted for the instrument should 
give these upper harmonies correctly. A complete cone, as 
we have seen, does give the series, but it has to be modified 
considerably to allow of the use of the lips, and a cone that 
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is merely truncated, has proper tones which are not those of 
the harmonic series required. The first interval on the 
perfect cone is an octave, and as the two ends of a cone 
become more and more equal, the musical interval increases, 
until in the stopped cylindrical tube it is a twelfth. A com- 
bination of a cone with cylindrical tubing is aiso useless for 
the purpose. The problem then, which has been gradually 
solved (for many ages quite empirically) from the time \vln:n 
men first used the horns of oxen, or bored out elephant's 
tusks for trumpets, is this— to find a form of resonator, which 
shall be a tube stopped at one end by the lips, and which 
shall, nevertheless, give the same series of harmonics as an 
open cylindrical tube. 

The diagram on the wall shows some of the results as 
determined by direct experiment by myself. The subdivided 
bugles and tubes on the table agree with the diagram, but 
as the details of this investigation were brought before you 
some years ago, I need not take up your time with them now. 
I have chosen the bugle as a convenient type of instrument 
withavailablecompass from the second to the eighth harmonic. 
This, however, may be noticed, that in instruments of the 
trumpet class the great proportion of cylindrical tubing and 
small size of the bell disturb the accuracy of the lower notes 
of the series (Nos. 1 and a). 

I will now endeavour to describe as briefly as possible 
some of the means by which the primitive bugle, with its 
limited number of notes, has been developed into a large 
family of instruments with a complete chromatic scale. . 
Referring to our classified table of instruments, we find one 
group of instruments of fixed lengths. We have already 
considered the bugle as a type of instruments having an 
available compass from the second to the eighth note of the 
harmonic series, hi-.t the harmonic series does not stop at the 
eighth note. Ir. the next octave, from the eighth to the six- 
teenth harmonics, we have five notes identical with those of 
the diatonic scale. If, therefore, we lower the fundamental 
pitch of our instrument without increasing its calibre, we 
gain the advantage of bringing more harmonics within easy 
range. This is the condition of things found in the French 
horn and trumpet : in the former the diatonic scale can be 
further completed in the upper part of the instrument by 
means of placing the hand in the bell, thereby introducing 
new notes flatter than those coming from the open bell. 

Turning to our table of notes again, it will be evident that 
if we could alternately sound harmonic notes on two instru- 
ments, one in C and one in B?, we would go far towards com- 
pleting the diatonic scale. This effect is produced in some 
trumpets by a slide, by mea"ns of which we can get harmonics 
from two different roots, and utilize them to form one scale. 
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The principle of the slide, however, was anticipated to its 
fullest extent in the trombone, the slides of which in all 
modem instruments are of sufficient length to lower its pitch 
three tones, and thus to complete the chromatic scale through- 
out a wide range. I am indebted to Mr. Geo. Case for the 
lnan of some interesting diagrams of early instruments of this 
class. In the English instruments known as sackbuts, the 
slides were not of the full length now used, but in the German 
and Italian trombones the full length for the chromatic scale 
appears to have been introduced very early. The principle 
of the slide is excellent, but its application is necessarily 
limited to those instruments in which about two-thirds of the 
total length is cylindrical tubing. It is thus limited to 
instruments of a certain tone quality, and those of the bugle 
type, in which there is a continuous taper from the mouth- 
piece to the bell, are therefore excluded from the slide 
principle, and in them the filling up of the missing notes of 
the scale was in early days accomplished in a totally different 
way, that is, by the shortening of the tube instead of by the 
lengthening of it. This principle is that universally applied 
at this day to flute and reed instruments, the tube being 
virtually shortened as required for different notes by means 
of holes opened by the fingers or keys. 

The old German zinckes have already been noticed. Of 
later date is the serpent, and subsequent to that are the key- 
bugle and the ophicleide, all instruments of this kind, but the 
whole family is now nearly obsolete. 

The idea on which the modern valve system is based has 
more analogy to the trombone principle than to any other. 
The depression of a valve or valves opens air-ways into 
additional tubing, which virtually lengthens the instrument, 
so that the effect is similar to that produced by the extension 
of the trombone slide. The early attempts were faulty in 
many details. Where the tube passed through the valve its 
normal calibre was much constricted, and other mechanical 
defects greatly impaired tone-quality. Improvements were 
introduced from time to time by Saxe of Paris, by a Dr. 
Oates in this country, and many others, which greatly im- 
proved the valve itself ; further endeavours have been 
directed to overcoming a slight defect in intonation, the ex- 
amination of which is interesting, especially as it is a point 
rarely understood, even by those who are constantly using 
these instruments. Every trombone player knows that the 
difference of length between his various semitone shifts is 
not the same, but increases, as by extending the slide the 
pitch is lowered. Applying this consideration to wind 
instruments, let the pitch-note of this instrument be C, and 
let it be required to produce A. The first valve tubing is of 
the length requisite to lower the pitch a tone — i.e., to B? ; the 
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third valve lowers it a tone and a half— i.e., to Aj], but when 
it is thus lowered to A fl, the first valve tubing being adapted 
to lower the pitch from C to B>, cannot lower it from Afl to 
G, for the instrument is longer when it is in A ^ than when 
it is in C, and the first valve tubing should be longer in pro- 
portion to properly meet the: now requirement. This defect 
is intensified when all the valves are used together to 
produce the notes Dj and Gl>, and is still more aggravated 
in the pedal octave of instruments with four valves.* Some 
contrivances have been suggested from time to time to remedy 
this inaccuracy, but, I believe, without much practical result, 
until the introduction of the "compensating piston" a few 
years ago by Messrs. Boosey and Co. In these instruments, 
as made with three v:ilves, the tubing connected with the third 
valve is passed through the first and second, and is auto- 
matically brought into connection with extra loops or circuits 
of tubing to correct the defect in length whenever the valves 
are used in combination. The exact arrangement will be best 
understood from the model. 

The development of wind instrument manufacture has 
therefore been in the direction of releasing the instrumen- 
talist from the labour of what is technically called " making 
the notes," that is, of constraining his instrument to adapt 
itself to the vibrations of his lips, forcing up the pitch of one 
note and forcing down the pitch of another. Doubtless a 
cultured player can do this to a great extent, but it is at the 
expense of quality, and his instrument should therefore be a 
resonator which can respond without constraint to every 
condition of vibration impressed upon it by the lips of the 
performer, leaving him as free as the vocalist is to develop 
expression and quality of tone. This is the legitimate 
direction of mechanical improvement, but whether we have 
yet reached the goal or not, time only can show. 

Looking at the history of instruments in the modern 
orchestra, we find continued improvements in wind instru- 
ments since the date when instruments of the violin class 
reached a beauty and excellence of design, beyond which it 
is apparently difficult, if not impossible, to go, and these 
string instruments have a perfectly well-dcimed position. 
Among the wind are to be found both the oldest and the 
youngest families, and it would appear that any question as 
to the use or abuse of the wealth of means at the command 
of the modern composer, generally turns upon the admission 
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of these younger families of ill-defined position. We may 
feel confident that the wholesome fear of mere noise and 
vulgarity of effect will deter musicians from too free a use of 
new resources, while at the same time it will probably be 
admitted that by means of the bass valve instruments at least, 
a distinctly new quality of tone has of late years been in- 
troduced, which has a legitimate place. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman'. — I am sure we are very much obliged to 
Mr. Blaikley for his most valuable and, at all events, speaking 
for myself, deeply interesting paper. One or two things 
suggested themselves to me while Mr. Blaikley was speaking 
with reference to the question of the slide and its inappli- 
cability to such instruments, if I understood Mr. Blaikley 
aright, as the horn. 

Mr. Blaiklby. — -Not so much the French horn, as the 
bombardon and instruments of that class. 

The Chairman. — I was going to mention the fact which I 
believe I mentioned incidentally on a previous occasion with 
regard to orchestras, that in one of Bach's cantatas we find a 
part written for the como da tirarsi ; that is to say, a horn 
with a. slide. He appears to have had a kind of slide trumpet 
with a larger or longer kind of slide than our more modern 
slide which only goes to the extent of one tone, because he 
writes for this slide trumpet exactly in the same way as 
one would write now a composition for the cornct-r--pi>-Ut:: 
with a complete chromatic scale when required. He also 
uses a soprano trombone, and I presume from the look of the 
part that it was pitched in Bp, an octave above the modern 
trombone, and therefore in unison with the present cornet. 
Dr. Rust, in the preface to a volume of the Bach Society, 
refers to works in which there occurs a part very untrumpet- 
like, the passages in fact being a complete chorale in unison 
with the voices, and suggests that this como da tirarsi is 
what Bach elsewhere calls the soprano trombone. That is 
merely a mailer cf conjecture, but I mention it to show that 
this slide as applied, not only to the trumpet, but also to the 
horn, was actually in use more than a hundred years ago. 

Mr. Stephens.— I should like Mr. Blaikley, in the course 
of his reply, to give us some opinion as to the relative merits 
of the slide trombone and the hybrid instrument called the 
valve or piston trombone. I find that players on this instru- 
ment have a strong objection to the piston trombone. I 
confess I am not fully aware of the reason why that objection 
is so strongly held by them. For instance, we all know the 
overture to 11 Der Freischutz," in which a point of great 
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importance occurs for the trombone. There is an Ab slurred 
to G in that point, and assuming wc get the \n,u:i\ G trombone, 
it is utterly impossible to perform that as the author has 
written it, because Ab must be taken in the seventh position, 
and to get the G the slide must be brought up into the first 
position. He has marked them slurred, which is simply 
impossible to be executed. In the same work he has Eb going 
down to D, which, considering we too seldom see a G 
trombone in the orchestra — they are all Bb or tenor trom- 
bones — cannot be played at all, as neither note is on the 



which can be put to any note you require, but it appears to 

would be of very great advantage. The notes I referred to 
could be easily played on such a trombone, but on a slide 
trombone it takes time to go from the seventh position to 
the first. These are advantages which appear to be in 
favour of the piston trombone, which I hear most players of 
the instrument say they never want to see in an orchestra. 
Perhaps Mr. Blaikley will kindly address himself to that 
point, and inform us what objection there is to the use of the 
piston trombone. 

The Chairman. — I should like to add to what Mr. Stephens 
has said with regard to the trombone, and 1 am glad he has 
raised the question, that he is in error in supposing that the 
bass trombone is quite obsolete, we often see the G trombone 
in modern orchestras. 

Mr. Stephen's. — What I mean is that players, unfortunately, 
do not bring it with them, they bring the Bb instead. 

The Chairman. — I know, myself, three first-rate players of 
the G trombone in London, one of whom plays in my orchestra; 
if I ask him to bring the G trombone he never makes any 
trouble about it. There is another point also with reference 
to the " Freischfltz " Overture, you get the low C written 
which is not on the G trombone. 

Mr. Stephens.— But it is on the F. There was an Eb 
trombone used in foreign orchestras. In Berlin the F 



The Chairman. — Mr. Samuel Millar has an Eb trombone, 
and he brought it up with him to our concerts when Dvorak's 
"Stabat Mater "was done. Dvorak had written the part 
of the trombone down to double Bb- 1 asked him to bring 
the double slide trombone down on purpose to get those 
notes, and we had them all right. The instrument is made, 
although it is very rare, in this country, and although the 
G trombone is rarely met with I have often seen it myself 
in orchestras and concerts. 

Mr. Stephens.— The other one generally comes. My 
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remark is that by the use of the F trombone everything 
Weber has written in that overture can be done. 

The Chairman. — He probahly meant it for that. 

Mr. Stephens. — It would be useful in orchestras to state 
what trombone the author desired. 

Mr. Bird. — I should be glad if Mr. Blaikley would tell us 
how it is that on the clarinet we get so deep a note as the 
E with a tube of comparatively short length ; is it by the 

Mr. Yeatman'. — I should like to ask Mr. Blaikley also 
about the bell of the clarinet, what influence it has over the 
tone and the pitch, and I might mention one curious fact with 
regard to that. I was talking to Mr. Lazarus one day, and he 
had a very favourite old clarinet which had had a very bad 
fall. The bell had been cracked, and not only cracked but 
a bit was chipped out of it. He assured me this did not hurt 
the instrument in the least, and he played it just the same, it 
did not influence the tone or the pitch. I should also like to ask 
Mr. Blaikley if he can give any explanation of the peculiar 
curve to bring out the tone of the cylinder flute. It is a very 
delicate thing I know to manufacture. I play the flute 
myself, and I have had some experience of it, and I know 
that a little difference in the curve of the head has a very 
important influence on the tone. 

Mr. Southgate. — Perhaps Mr. Blaikley will say in his 
reply whether we have lost anything by losing the serpent as 
far as colour of tone goes. 

The Chairman. — I think there is one other point in- 
cidentally connected with this important question of 
improvements in brass instruments, and that is the quc^uoii 
of valve horns versus natural horns, about which I know 
there is a very strong feeling. I must confess I used to have 
a very strong prejudice against valve horns, and I must say 
that 1 have it no longer, and, as a matter of choice, 1 
always write for valve horns ; the only difference being this, 
that I take care not to write passages, as the Americans say, 
" promiscuous," without any consideration whatever. One 
has to consider the genius of the instrument just as much as 
if writing for natural horns, and you must write a passage 
which has a horn-like character, but there is an immense 
advantage about it, and that is that with the other instru- 
ments you are restricted ; you only get a few notes, and as 
soon as you get away from your key, if you want a particular 
effect from your horn, you cannot get it. I believe some 
people claim that as being rather one of the advantages of 
the horn, but I do not see it myself. If you get some 
melodies, as you have in the scoies of the: old iniisi.fi s, played, 
as they must have been for want of any better means, with 
these alternate closed and open notes, some very bad, and 
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some very good, the effect must have heen most unpleasant. 
I do not see any reason why you should not take advantage 
of the privilege that this improved mechanism gives us of 
getting a complete scale, provided that in parts written for 
it we do not do violence to the genius of the instrument. 

Mr. Southgate. — Practically you may do the same by 
using horns in different keys. 

Mr. Stephens. — Look at that passage in " Fidelio," how 
dreadful it is on the old French horns. 

The Chairman. — You cannot always do that, because you 
have not time to change your crooks. You mean by having 
different horns in different keys ? 

Mr. Southgate.— Yes, 

The Chairman.— Then you cannot get the full harmony in 
one key. 

Mr. Blaiklev. — I am afraid I shall be hardly able to give 
such an answer as I could have wished to the various points 
lb. 11 have been raised, m the few nnsfts at my disposal. In 
the first place, to follow up Mr. I'rout's allusion to the 
supra no iroii'iov.i? ind modern slide tri;:npi-t. .ind troiTib:n:i- 
qi m rally. I look upon them ,is be.:;i; instruments of the same 

family. The trumpet is virtually a soprano trombone, f 
can see no difference but that the trombone has a longer 
slide, and this could be clone on the trumpet, if it is desired. 
The length o£ the slide in the present model of trumpet is 
determined by the position in which you handle the instru- 
ment. The slide slips up under the chin, and it would be 
impossible to have it made longer, unless you convert the 
instrument into something having a trombone appearance, 
and then people would say it is a trombone. The old 
soprano trombone would be in &, and also in perhaps Bb, 
of rather similar calibre, but not quite so small in all 
probability as the trumpet. The trumpet is really a very 
bright and clear soprano trombone. Then with respect to 
the F and E? trombones, the F trombone with slides is still 
sometimes made. The G trombone is used pretty frequently, 
I should have thought. Of course the difficulty is in the 
change from the seventh position to the first, to get the 
interval from A b to G. To get that quickly on a trombone 
in G, the customary pitch, is a very difficult thing, but I 
should imagine a bass trombone in F was intended by "Weber. 
I believe that in Germany the F trombone was by far the 
most common instrument, at any rate, a century ago. Then 
with regard to the piston trombones ; the trombone is the last 
possible instrument to which to apply pistons with advantage, 
the reason being the great length of the cylindrical tube, 
and a very slight interference with the freedom of vibration, 
though in a well-made instrument it is perhaps of slight 
effect, still, when you have such a great length of small tube, 
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with so many bends and turns in the tubes as are necessitated 
by the valve action, is rather a disadvantage. Nothing can 
be better as far as it goes than the slide. When you come 
to the practical question of fingering, in passages containing 
such notes as Mr. Stephens has alluded to, I should say at 
once the valve instrument is the best. That was said to me 
by a well-known trombone player, now dead, the late 
Mr. Bartlett. He habitually played a slide trombone, and 
always grumbled at the G trombone as being the most thank- 
loss instrument to play, and lie only wished lie could be 
allowed to take a valve trombone into the orchestra. 

Mr. Stephens. — What is the objection to them ? 

Mr. Blaiki.ev._I think the slight objection which there 
may be is greatly exaggerated, just as it was in the French 
horn and the valve trumpet. You have greater command of 
pitch with the slide than you can have with any valve instru- 
ment. Vaive trombones are constantly made for military 
purposes, but they are rather larger than slide instruments, 
and have a thicker quality of tone. It is useless to attempt 
to compare the two. If you would make a slide trombone of 
the same proportions, it would probably be condemned. You 
are comparing different things really. 

The Chairman. — There is a valve trombone which is 
played by Mr. Phasey, at the Crystal Palace. 

Mr. Blaikley. — That is of immense size— that particular 
instrument. He had it to play parts more suitable, I should 
say, to the F trombone. It is a very hybrid instrument. 

Mr. Stephens. — Do the slides vibrate against each other 
at all ? Is that the cause of the broken tones which you 

Mr. Blaikley. — I do not think that is the cause of it. 
Then to pass on to the wood-wind instruments. The 
clarinet with lis sounding its low E is rather longer and 
not shorter than it would be if it had no bell and were sound- 
ing a note of the same pitch. It is virtually a closed tube. 
I have made careful measurements, going into it to T Jnth of 
an inch, and the difference in length between the cylindrical 
tube plain and simple blown with the lips at one end, and the 
length of a similar tube with the clarinet reed mouthpiece, is 
not measurable. The low E on the clarinet is virtually 
produced by the quarter wave length of that E slightly 
longer in the clarinet than it would be if it were simply a 
cylindrical tube, owing to the expansion of the bell. 
Wherever you have a bell -expansion, you have a greater 
length than you have in the cylindrical tube for the same 
note. This tube, for instance, sounding the pedal note E?, 
about forty vibrations, is twice the length or nearly so, owing 
to its being tapered, th.nt a sropprd cyl iini:"icn 1 Lulu; Id sound 
the same note would be. Then with respect to the flute 
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head, I am afraid I could not in a minute or two explain the 
points of the exact curvature of the modern flute head. 
The same thing occurs in every instrument that is construc- 
ted. The exact curvature to give a good quality of tone is a 
matter which has to be determined with great care and 
detailed experiment. It is impossible to lay down anyone 
general formula that will meet every case. 

Mr. South gate. — Are tierce flutes ever used now ? What 
is the value of it, and why should it be used 1 

The Chairman. — I have no doubt they were used when 
good mechanism was so incomplete, just as clarinets were, 
but year by year there is less use even of the three clarinets, 
because the key mechanism is now so arranged that the old 
difficulties are greatly modified; and, I suppose, although I 
cannot speak with certainty, with respect to Eh and F, the 
original reason for making them was that difficult keys might 
come more conveniently in the old-fashioned fingering, but 
now the fingering of any key on the flute is so easy to what 
it was that they are not required. 

Mr. Stephens. — I think it was with reference to certain 
notes which could not be got otherwise, and where it was 
not desired to have the octave-flute. 

The Chairman. — I think I can say with regard to the use 
of the third flute about which Mr. Southgate asked, it is used 
in Spohr's "Power of Sound" Symphony — there is a part 
there for a third flute— and I imagine that Spohr took the 

but because the part in the first movement happens to be 
very florid with a good many hi^li shakes impracticable in 
the key of F, but quite practicable in the key of D, in which 
the part for the third flute is written. The only modern 
employment I recollect of the third flute is in Gade's 
" Crusaders." He has written a part for two tierce flutes in 
the second part. It occurs m a movement in the key of Ff, 
which is rather an awkward key for the ordinary flute, and, 
therefore, he writes the part in Et> for two third flutes to 
get the effect ; but as a matter of fact on modern flutes, 
players are so used to playing in all keys that this is no 
longer required. When I did the "Crusaders" with my 
own orchestra some years ago, I recollect perfectly well 
we found in the orchestral parts when they came to us 
MS. copies of this movement, in which the flute part had 
been transposed and written out in the ordinary key for 
ordinary flutes, and our two players played them in that way 

Sir. Stephens.— It depends on the compass partly. 

The Chairman.— It was all right with the flutes. Gade 
had written the parts to get the easier key, but as a matter 
of fact they are not so used. I think there is not the same to 
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be said in favour of using only one clarinet, and I should 
object distinctly to have everything played on the B clarinet, 
hecause the three clarinets have a distinct quality of tone.' 
There is another fact that we have a very effective note Cj, 
which is the E on the A clarinet, which you do not get on 
the B at all. If that note occurs, the unlucky player is 
obliged to transpose the passage an octave higher, or leave it 
out, entirely altering the effect in either case. I should 
oppose, therefore, passages for the A clarinet being played 
on the B. 

Mr. Stephens. — I do not see why the quality of the tierce 
flute should be bad. 

The Chairman . — Not if it is a good instrument. 

Mr. SoimiGATE.— If that work is ever done at the Phil- 
harmonic again, I should protest against its being played on 
that obsolete instrument. 

Mr. Blaiklev. — There are an immense number of F flutes 
made still, more than D. They are constantly used in all 
military bands. 

Mr. Y batman. —But if you have the Boehm fingering, for 
any player to have to go to the expense of an F flute for one 
performance, would cost him £20. 

The Chairman then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Blaikley, which was carried unanimously. 
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THE OLD CLAVIER OR KEYBOARD INSTRU- 
MENTS; THEIR USE BY COMPOSERS, AND 
TECHNIQUE. 

By A. J. Hipkins, F.S.A. 



PROGRAMME. 

Galiardo William Byrd 

Courante Jewell John BW 

The Lohd of Salisbury, his Pavin .. .. Orlando Gibbons. 



Sarabande .. ..) h™™ p,„„« 

Cehell (a Givottc) } Unry nreiu. 

Menuettd with Variations Handll. 

Sonata in G Scarlatti. 

Fantasia C rou ATI CA J. S. Bach. 



The object of this paper is to bring before your notice the 
clavier or keyboard str^'.gcd instc.nvionls that preceded the 
pianoforte ; to make it evident, by performance upon instru- 
ments of various kinds, wherein they differed from the 
pianoforte and from each other, and to show, as far as is 
in a short time possible, the historic development of com- 
position for them and of the corresponding technique. The 
instruments shown, taken in the order of illustration, are an 
Italian trapeze- shaped spinet of sixteenth century model, 
an English transverse spinet of Jate seve:!i.t:e:iih century; 
\\ i-'Urmish double keyboard harpsichord, dated 1614; an 
English double keyboard harpsichord, dated 1771 ; and a 
German clavichord made about the middle of the last 
century. In order of invention the clavichord was first ; 
it will be seen why I prefer to place it last in the historic 
order of illustration. The use of the spinet began about the 
year rsoo; it was nearly contemporary in its start with the 
larger harpsichord, and both remained popular until nearly 
the close of the eighteenth century. Relatively they were 
met with much as grand and smaller pianos are met with 
now. As 1 have said, the clavichord or keyed monochord 
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was invented and came into use earlier, and most likely in 
the fourteenth century — about the time of the composer 
Josquin des Pies; but it was a pitch carrier or interval 
measurer only for a very long while, without the least 
suggestion of independent musical effect. The dawn of 
such effect in keyboard stringed instruments was due to the 
invention of the spinet jack, with its quill, or perhaps, at 
first, brass plectrum, and little cloth damper. This was in 
the last years of the fifteenth century. As far as we know, 
independent instrumental compositions or separate accom- 
panying parts to the voices did not exist until about 1529 ; 
the keyboard instruments of all kinds and even the lute, viol, 
and psaltery, were treated as voices, and as such were 
submitted to the intenveavings of contrapuntal ingenuity. 
When an instrumental treatment, as apart from vocal, arose, 
it was by grafting upon the counterpoint and canonical 
imitation, the devices of variation, a natural and world- 
wide tendency, accomplished chiefly by figuration and 
passages contrived to display executive skill. The great 
secular revolution which, following the invention of printing, 
ushered in the sixteenth century, brought about the recog- 
nition of the people's song and dance which the domination 
of church modes and school theories had hitherto kept out 
of notice. From this time came about, by degrees, the 
substitution of the major and minor scales for the eC' 
clesiastical modes, helped no doubt by the facilities the 
keyboard instruments, including the organ, gave to the 
practice of harmony, upon which oar modern European music 

While speaking of keyboard instruments generally, a few 
words may be devoted to those which had to do with wind. 
In the early part of the sixteenth century there were four: 
the organ, then not long freed from the mixture ; the positive, 
a small chamber organ of two-feet pitch ; the portative, a 
small processional organ sometimes called regal; and the 
true regal, then of recent invention, ivhich was nothing more 
than a beating reed stop, transferred bodily from the full 
organ and played upon as a separate keyboard instrument. 
These ecclesiastical instruments, through the Reformation, 
found their way into lay use. Positive, portative, and regal, 
were all shown last year by the courtesy of the Belgian 
Government in the Inversions Exhibition, and the positive 
and regal were heard in the series of Historic Concerts that 
took place in the music room there. 

To turn to the stringed keyboard instruments, the clavi- 
chord was, at first, of ecclesiastical function, employed in 
the singing schools, hut, in the reign of Henry VII., and in 
the earlier years of Henry VIII. it was in' general use, and 
John Skelton, the Poet Laureate, wrote a poem in praise of it. 
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Its special qualities and possibilities were not then divined, 
because no technique existed by which they cotild be pro- 
duced. It is, therefore, no wonder that in this country and 
in the Netherlands and dseivhere it \v:is regaled to obscurity 
directly the spinet became known. Technique remained in 
a rude condition until about the time of Henry Purcell, when 
improved methods of fingering appear to have been first 
devised. We know, from public records, that the quilled 
instruments were early imported into this country. The 
Tudor family inherited Kli^rit.rrth Woodville's love of music, 
and we find Henry VI 1 1, acquiring virginals, which, from the 
descriptions, may be classified as spinets, with one string to 
each key; double spinets or harpsichords, that is to say, 
spinets with two unisons, or strings to each key; and the 
upright spinet or clavicythcrium, which was monochord, 
Tho general appellation virginals, as applied to all quilled 
instruments, regained in use in England until the Common- 
wealth, and later. We know something about one of Henry 
VIII. 's virginal makers. He was Michael Mercator, of Ven- 
loo, in the Netherlands. Mercator was also virginal maker 
to Cardinal Wolscy, and being evidently a man of great 
ability, he was, like Rubens and Farinelli were afterwards, 
employed in diplomatic service. I have no doubt Italian 
spinets were also imported, such for instance as the beauti- 
ful instrument known as Queen Elizabeth's virginals, but I 
do not think they were made here before the later years of 
that queen's reign, or the beginning of that of James I. I 
have not, myself, met with English instruments older than the 
Restoration, unless it were the case and stand of a harpsi- 
chord at Knole, made hy Johannes Asard in 1622, that has 
been regarded and was shown in the Loan Collection of 
1872 as of English make. 

It has been said that Kresrobnldl, an Italian composer, was 
the tirst to write specially for the spinet or harpsichord ; the 
first part of his " Toccate e Partite d'intavolatura " having 
been published at Rome in 1615. Frescobaldi was a con- 
temporary of our own Orlando Gibbons. Now Gibbons, in 
association with William Byrd and John Bull, published the 
" Parthenia " of virginal music in 161 1, and Byrd and Bull 
were older men than Gibbons, and had already been writing 
special virginal music for some years. We may, therefore, 
claim for England the first independent clavier composers. 
Byrd, Bull, and Gibbons were all three gentlemen of the 
Chapel Royal. Bull died at Antwerp— the fine portrait of him 
sent to last year's Albert Hall Exhibition from Oxford has 
made his handsome face familiar to many of those who 
visited and studied that collection. William Byrd wasreally 
the first. He was senior chorister of St. Paul's (old St. Paul's 
be it remembered) in 155+. He became attached to the 
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Chapel Royal in 1569, and enjoyed, with Thomas Tallis, a 
monopoly in printing music and vending music paper. We 
all know that '• Non nobis Domine " is attributed to Byrd. 
I will pass on to the " Parthenia " (which was announced as 
the first music ever printed for the virginals, although the 
recent Caxton Exhibition disposed of the accuracy of that 
statement), to play a highly interesting and beautiful 
" Galiardo " by him, and I will play it on a spinet such as he 
might have used himself. To represent the three contributors 
to the "Parthenia," I will continue with the " Courante 
Jewell," by Dr. John Bull, and "The Lord of Salisbury, 
his Pavin," by Orlando Gibbons. The " Courante Jewell," by 
the way, is from a Flemish MS., not the " Parthenia." This 
interesting, and in every way perfect spinet, is lent to me by 
Mr. John Morant, of Broketihurst Park, and I have had it 
tuned according to the so-called Unequal Temperament, 
which, in the sixteenth century, from the smoothness of 
certain chords in the more familiar keys, had prevailed over 
the earlier scholastic and harsher Pythagorean system. In 
the lower octave 1 have employed the now obsolete short 
octave contrivance. In conformity with this, at that time, 
general practice, the lowest E key is tuned down to C, the 
Fif to D, and the G? to E, making them fourths below the 
adjoining F, G, and A. I found I could not perform the 
pieces I have chosen without having recourse to this ex- 
pedient, which is thereby justified. The instrument has, of 
course, lost in tone, through the inevitable deterioration 
incident to age. On the other hand, the effect of the pieces 
is likely to gain through the use of modern fingering, which 
ensures a more smooth and connected performance. The low 
pitch obligatory, however, with so old an instrument is a 
great drawback. The original pitch of these spinets may 
have been a semitone sharper than that we now call medium ! 
I believe it was. During the Commonwealth, or it may have 
been in the reign of Charles I., a stronger spinet was adopted 
from Italy into England; the transverse spinet, in which the 
wrest-plank and tuning-pins were, as in the harpsichord, 
immediately above the keyboard. The oblong spinet, or true 
virginal, according to most authorities, was also about that 
time in favour; perhaps admired from its Italian coffer 
shape and Flemish internal adornment, but, as the weaker 
instrument, it was bound to give way before the stronger 
transverse spinet and harpsichord. We now find many 
English makers, some, as Loosemore, who were also organ 
builders ; others, as Haward, Keen, and the Hitchcocks, 
who were independent spinet and harpsichord makers — 
harpsicon, as they called it. They covered the period from 
the Restoration until Queen Anne. The French had also 
their noted spinet makers, who provided the instruments for 
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which Lulli, Chambonieres, and Couperin wrote their grace- 
ful works. By these composers the special graces of the 
singer, the appoggiaturas, shakes, mordents, and turns were 
transferred to the keyboard, and, to a certain extent, replaced 
the accent which these almost mechanical instruments could 
not respond to. From " Lessons for the Harpsichord or 
Spinet," composed by Lulli, t will play an Allemande, and I 
will use a transverse spinet made by Thomas Hitchcock. 
After Thomas and his successor, John Hitchcock, there was 
no advance in spinet making; a deterioration ensued, conse- 
quent upon mere copying, and the desire which determines 
the fate of many musical instruments, to strain them in the 
quest for power to the other side of beauty of tone. To 
show how far at the Restoration the French taste for the 
graces had imposed itself upon this country, I will play a Sara- 
bande and Cebell, or Gavotte, from a suite by Henry Purcell, 
published by Mrs. Frances Purcell, his widow and executrix, 
in 1696. I will play them upon a double keyboard harpsi- 
chord, made by Andre Ruckers, of Antwerp, an instrument 
of great beauty of tone, and showing how well founded was 
the reputation of the harpsichords of the Ruckers' family, 
that led to their being valued and preserved, as Cremona 
violins are nowadays. It may be that Purcell sometimes 
played upon such an instrument, as Ruckers' harpsichords 
were acquired by English amateurs, and several are still 
extant in this country, some of them more or less playable. 
This beautiful instrument, made in 1614, has been lent to 
me by General Hopkinson. I am able to show upon it, by 
the two keyboards, the alternation of loud and soft strains, 
much admired and used in Purcell's time, and as an echo 
effect, familiar to those who are acquainted with his 
anthems. 

It is an easy transition from Purcell to Handel, and the 
Menuetto, with Variations, I will now play is an admirable 
specimen of Handel's treatment of the instrument. He 
wrote for the harpsichord as he did for the voice, with a 
perfect intuition of its capabilities. It is this that makes his 
clavier writing indispensable for the pianoforte student, in 
the sense that Scarlatti and J. S. Bach are indispensable; 
these three composers being the foundation on which piano- 
forte composition has been raised. 

At the same time, neither Handel nor Bach despised the 
graces, as witness the elaboration of Handel's Air in D 
minor in the first collection of his harpsichord music, and 
the traditionary embellishment of Bach's Sarabandc in G 
minor in the English Suite ; but these great men treated 
such devices as what they really were, and not as the aim 
and end of clavier writing. I will play the illustration of 
Handel upon a fine Shudi harpsichord, lent to me, as well 
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as the Hitchcock spinet, by Messrs. Broad wood & Sons. I 
need hardly say here thai Shudi (properly Tschudi) was the 
founder of that firm. It was, however, due to the genius of 
an Italian, Domenico Scarlatti, a contemporary of Handel 
and Bach, and also of the great Frenchman, Rameau, whose 
compositions time will not allow mc to do more than refer to, 
to accomplish for the harpsichord what another great Italian, 
Muzio Clementi, did afterwards for the pianoforte, namely, 
divine its proper effect apart from other instrumental or 
vocal suggestions. Scarlatti wrote, I believe, for the single 
keyboard harpsichord, because the double one was not made 
or was ever much in use in his native country. He made 
great use of a then novel feature in technique, but one that 
was known to j. S. Bach, who adopted it in one instance in 
the .ci^ue of the Partita in B fiat. I mean the crossing of 
the hands by which a third hand was as good as added in 
performance. It has been supposed by some, I will mention 
Moscheles, that this crossing of the hands in Scarlatti's 
harpsichord pieces did really signify, in some unexplained 
way, the use of two keyboards. I think the practice explains 
itself naturally upon a single keyboard better than it does 
upon two, and the prevalence of single keyboard harpsi- 
chords in Italy favours the conclusion that Scarlatti crossed 
his hands exactly as we now cross them in playing the 
pianoforte. It was different with Bach ; he set the two 
keyboards of his harpsichord at equal power of tone, and 
interwove his passages, as is conspicuous in his thirty 
variations and the trios for two keyboards and pedals. I 
will play a sonata by Scarlatti on the lower keyboard with 
two unisons and octave of the Shudi harpsichord. I believe 
the great originality and modern feeling of Scarlatti will 
need no further remark. 

Johann Sebastian Bach composed much for the harpsi- 
chord and transcribed the Vivaldi Concertos for harpsichord 
with pedals. But the clavichord was the clavier of his 
predilection. If we examine the forty-eight preludes and 
fugues it will not he difficult for those acquainted with both 
instrument:-, to distinguish some of those composed for the 
one or the other. For instance, the first Prelude in the first 
collection in C was certainly inspired by the clavichord, the 
Prelude in C# major is no less surely a harpsichord piece. 
You will, perhaps, ask why the clavichord, as an instrument, 
should have waited for Bach to be recognised as worthy to 
communicate a great composer's thoughts ? I will tell you. 
After having remained for centuries a mere box of mono- 
chords, each pair or triplet of strings being once or twice 
fretted to produce the neighbouring semitone or whole tone, 
in Bach's early days it had been improved and extended so 
far as to give to each group of unison strings its own key 
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and tangent to make the sound. By thus making the strings 
free from stopping, it became possible to tune the clavichord 
in the then novel Equal Temperament, and thus allow each of 
the twelve keys in the octave, white or black, to become, at 
will, an independent keynote, no one subordinate to another 
in position or privilege of modulation. We know how Bach 
availed himself of equal temperament for both clavichord 
and harpsichord. In the next place the establishment of a 
rational finger technique had shown the way to a legato 
style of performance, without which the clavichord could 
have no real interest or charm. To obtain the full vibrating 
tone of this most intimately expressive instrument, it was 
necessary that the player's finger and the key should be, 
for the time required, as it were indissolubly bound together. 
In point of fact, a good clavichord player may be said to 
feel the sitings, so close is their connection with the fingers. 
We can from this realize the importance of Bach's precept , 
written in 1723, that the player should, above all things, 
acquire a cantabile manner of performance. By this the 
whole keyboard technique became immeasurably raisett. 
But the clavichord still remained a weak instrument, and 
neither Bach nor his sons would have ventured to bring 
it before an audience. They would have turned to the 
harpsichord as a matter of course, and have resigned, 
although with regret, the intimate tender expression of the 
clavichord. It was, perhaps, to graft expression upon the 
harpsichord that Bach busied himself with a Sostinente 
keyboard instrument, the Lautcn or Geigen-werk, a kind of 
keyboard hurdy-gurdy. His persistence in pursuing this 
idea may have caused him to overlook the possibilities for 
expression in the pianoforte, which was, in his time, a 
capable instrument, but was not much valued by him or 
his son, Carl Philipp Emmanuel, who remained to the end 
of his d.v, s a clavichord player. 

I will conclude this paper by playing upon a good German 
clavichord that was once Carl Engel's, and is lent to me 
by Mr. Herbert Bowman, a composition of all others 
representative of the instrument — I mean the " Fantasia 
Cromatica." All that can be said about Bach and the 
clavichord is epitomized in this extraordinary work. I will 
only further remark that the peculiar tone of the clavichord 
requires from the audience some concentration of the sense 
of hearing ; after the first few bars all becomes clear. 
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DISCUSSION. 
The Chairman. — Ladies and Gentlemen, theredevolves upon 
me to-day, first of all, the thing which, of all others, I am 
sure you will expect to hear done on this occasion, that is, 
that I should be allowed to present, in your name, the grate- 
ful thanks of this Association, and of this meeting, to 
Mr. Hipkins for his most able and interesting paper. We 
might indeed learn many things from such a paper as this. 
It might be pardonable if, as Englishmen, we remind our- 
selves — we do not do this sort of thing too often — that our 
country, at the time of Byrde and the other two composers 
forming the trio with which the illustrations of this paper 
began, was able to hold its own in the culture of the art 
which we profess. But we also learn other things from listen- 
ing to, or studying, the works of so remote a period. We see 
that their effects come, in part, from the imperfections of the 
time in which they were written ; an attentive listener is not 
slow to notice how the tonal effects are partly deducible from 
the modern scale, or partly also from the scale which pre> 
ceded, which we call, for the moment, the church modes, and 
many an effect strange to our modern ears was thoroughly 
compatible with the existing state of the art. If for no other 
reason than that we can learn from these compositions to 
notice the transition from the mediaeval music to the modern 
tonality, and their occasional presentment is most valuable. 
With regard to the quality of the instruments themselves too, 
I think we can feel that beauty of tone does not exist in a 
heavy hammer or a thick string. Surely some of our modern 
pianoforte makers tend to forget this. Are we not losing 
siinxl'iiing in beauty of tone in acquiring power ? Of course, 
tlursc [lungs, like the culture of the instrument of the time 
being, and the growth of the technique necessary to produce 
a composer's work, all hang together. We demand, at this 
time, a powerful pianoforte, because we build concert halls 
of monstrous proportions, and so we demand a touch on the 
part of the pianoforte player something akin to the old 
sledge hammer, with which the old organs were beaten. I 
must not detain you longer; others, no doubt, will feel in- 
clined to offer remarks on this occasion, and 1 will conclude 
by desiring you to hold up your hands for a cordial vote of 
thanks to Mr. Hipkins. 

Mr. W. H. Cum wings.— Dr. Monk has referred particularly 
to the tone and quality of these instruments, and I would 
remind you that while listening to them we must not forget 
their age. I take it that when that Schudi was first made, 
it was at least five or six times as powerful as it is now, 
and the same may be said of the Rucker harpsichord. 
Think what a pianoforte is likely to be like in two hundred 
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years' time. Some of us who may have practised five finger 
exercises on our grandmother's pianoforte will remember 
what a. tinkling cymbal it was, and, therefore, due allowance 
must be made in listening to these old instruments ; it 
struck me how beautifully full they must have been, 
and I seem to realise an orchestral effect which you do 
not even get in a modern pianoforte. There are certain 
peculiarities, that little twang which we moderns are not 
accustomed to, and, therefore, it sounds somewhat strange 
to us, but I have no doubt that to our forefathers the tone 
was extremely pleasant, and no doubt it is like the taste 
of olives, it is to some extent a matter of habit; but you 
only require to get accustomed to them to like them. It 
is really gratifying to think that when we want literature 
for the old instruments we must at all events search the 
records of our own country for it. The music of Dr. Bull, 
of which I am sorry to say we have but little in existence, 
did originally pervade not only England, but also the 
Netherlands, and I suspect the piece played by Mr. Hipkins 
was probably from a Flemish MS., not a Dutch one as he 
stated. All the MSS. I have seen of Dr. Bull, or nearly the 
whole of them, are Flemish, and I can say this, too, from 
my own knowledge and research in the matter, that Bull, 
when he went across to Antwerp and settled there, becoming 
the organist of the cathedral, became the master also of several 
organists in that place, and doubtless introduced the kind 
of music which we now hear. He wrote for the spinet and 
virginals. Some few years ago a large number of volumes 
were palmed off on the credulous of England and other 
nations as written by Bull himself in his own hand, amongst 
them a volume which has disappeared with the so-called 
"God save the King" in it. But those volumes I know 
from my own investigation belonged originally to Dr. 
Pepusch, afterwards became part of the library of Ward, of 
Gresham College, and eventually of Dr. Kitchener's; one 
of those in question I have proved from internal evidence 
was in the handwriting of a most distinguished pupil of 
Bull's, Gilbert de Messaus, the organist of one of the 
churches in Antwerp. We have lately had a distinguished 
pianist delighting the musical world of art by giving a series 
of most interesting historical recitals, and 1 was delighted 
the other day to see the programme performed in Leipzig, 
the first programme performed by him commenced with our 
dear old Byrde and Bull. Now music, of course, is not to 
be in any sense shut up in a box ; it docs not belong to 
Englishmen or Germans or Frenchmen ; music, if it is any- 
thing, if it has any distinguishing feature, it is that it is cos- 
mopolitan, but at the same time it is very delightful to find 
that there are so many evidences, not only in connection 
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found their works fully appreciated, not only in this 
country, but in the musir.il countries on the Continent. 
I will not detain you any longer. I have been extremely 
interested in this paper. We might stop here for many 
hours to spe.ik about it. i fe/rl very glad to have had this 
opportunity of being present and hearing this very interesting 
paper and these very hue performances on these very diffi- 
cult instruments. 

Mr. Hipkins proposed a vote of thanks to Professor 
Monk who had so ably filled the chair, which was carried 
unanimously. 
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